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In the midst of the activities of his 
excellent administration, Governor 
Dongan received notice that he had 
been superseded. The man who had 
submitted to his master the charter 
which gave New York legislation by 
the people, and who before it had 
passed the seals had already put into 
operation this important,concession, 


was not one to be depended on to 


carry into effect the despotic meas- 
ure which King James had in mind. 
This was the consolidation of the 
United Colonies of New England 
with the Provinces of New York 
and New Jersey, to be placed under 
one Governor-General with viceregal 
authority. In July, 1688, Governor 
Dongan received a letter from the 
royal hand, announcing that Sir Ed- 
mund Andros had been appointed to 
this exalted position, and requiring 
him to resign the administration. of 





*From ‘‘The Memorial History of New York.” 


New York. Almost at hen same. time 
Andros received his new commission, 
at : Boston, where he ruled as Gov,’ 
ernor.of, New England, On August 
rith. he was in New York, to take, the 
government of that province from't the 
hands of Dongan, and on, August 15, 
his. commission was, proclaimed at 
Elizabethtown, the capital. of . the 
New Jersey, colony, 

To the people of New York the 
change of governors was more accept- 
able than the change in provincial 
government. They were not “ pleased 
that their province should lose its in- 
dividuality and be consolidated with 
New England,” says _ Brodhead. 
“Geographically, politically, and 
socially, New York was unlike any 
British possession in North America. 
Her eclectic people never wished to 
be ruled by incorporated oligarchies 
similar to those in New England. The 
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people of New York felt themselves 
in an ‘unmerited state of degrada- 
tion.’ Their metropolitan city especi- 
ally lamented ‘that unhappy annexa- 
tion to New England.’” 

In significant contrast with this 
popular dissatisfaction, those of the 
citizens who occupied a seat in the 
Council rather enjoyed the change. 
Bayard, Brockholls, Philipse, and 
Van Cortlandt found that from being 
merely consulted on matters apper- 
taining toa single province, they now 
had an influential voice in the affairs 
of several, and they soon passed at 
New York ordinances which Andros 
had sought in vain to enact at Bos- 
ton. His stay in New York, however, 
was very brief. On August 3oth In- 


dian affairs on the frontiers between 
New York and Canada required his 
presence in Albany, and he summoned 


Lieutenant-Governor Francis Nichol- 
son, whom he had left in command 
in Boston, to meet him. When the 
Indians had been assured of aid 
against the French, and the old friend- 
ship with the Iroquois had once more 
been cemented at a council-fire, In- 
dian hostilities of a serious nature 
which had broken out in Maine 
necessitated the immediate repairing 
of the Governor-General to Boston. 
He therefore ordered Nicholson to 
assume the command at New York, 
where he arrived on October 1, 1688. 
His, Council was composed of Fred- 
erick Philipse, Stephen Van Cort- 
landt, Nicholas Bayard, and Anthony 
Brockholls, and their first care was to 


place the fort in better condition. 
The advent of Nicholson was at first 
hailed with much delight. But the 
consciences, or the prejudices, of the 
citizens were soon offended by his 
tolerance of a priest whom Dongan 
had employed, and whom he allowed 
to place some images of saints in an 
apartment of his own choosing, pre- 
sumably to accommodate Roman 
Catholic worshipers. And thus the 
eventful year 1688, was drawing 
peacefully to a close in America. 
But on November sth, William of 
Orange had landed in England; in 
December, James II. had abandoned 
throne and kingdom and fled a fugi- 
tive to the court of Louis XIV, of 


MEDAL OF THE REVOLUTION. 


France. Before the year 1689 was 
six weeks old, William and Mary were 
proclaimed King and Queen of Great 
Britain. ' 

The revolution under William of 
Orange was not a popular revolution; 
It was an aristocratic rebellion, 
inclusive of property and wealth, 
against tyrannous evils; and yet it 
sufficiently voiced the nation. Hence 
it was peaceful, and it was also Prot- 
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estant. And if not perfect, it was 
merely as the germ is not the perfect, 
full-blown flower. Out of it emerged 
the word parliament, in place of 
royal prerogative; the press was liber- 
ated; there were in it the seeds of a 
wondrous development, the England 
of to-day. So good was the augury 
and so ripe the time that its very be- 
ginning, the landing of William, sent 
a reflex wave of joy from Torbay to 
Boston. 

In what Matthew Arnold calls “the 
hubbub of our sterile politics ” there 
is nothing revolutionary—much noise, 
excitement, and there it ends. But 
dead wires, hanging loosely from the 
pole, may be fatal; it needs only a 
crossing somewhere, a circuit made 
and then a touch, to reveal the unsus- 
pected danger. Boston endurance 
had lasted three years or more, and 
no outbreak. The news of William’s 
landing (April 4, 1689), crossed the 
wires and set the current in motion, 
yet with no immediate result more 
than what Andros calls “a general 
buzzing among the people ’—so that 
he had his soldiers ready. One morn- 
ing (April 18th), however, the captain 
of the frigate Rose stepped ashore as 
usual, entered into a wordy alterca- 
tion with some ship carpenters, and 
they seized him. That was the touch 
that revealed the latent electricity. 
Crowds formed, arrested the sheriff 
and others, An eye-witness saw boys 
running, clubs in hand, and “men 
running some with and some for 
arms ’—a regular popular uprising. 
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Then the drums beat, rallying the 
companies to the Town Hall, where 
the captains and other citizens “ con- 
sulted matters.” Meantime old Simon 
Bradstreet, a former Governor, came 
in. And although he was now nearly 
ninety yearly old, as the most fitting 
thing to do they immediately made 
him and other old magistrates under 
the charter a committee of safety. 
Such was the inception of the Boston 
revolution, a “sudden taking up 
arms” by the people (they tell An- 
dros), an “accident,” to their own 
surprise and that of those with them 
at the Town Hall. But now the 
whole town rose in arms, “ with the 
most unanimous. resolution,” says 
one, “that ever inspired a people;” 
and in two days the revolution was 
accomplished and Andros a prisoner. 
The narrative thus far was neces- 
sary, since it was news from Boston’ 
and the push of her example that set 
New York in motion; but the revolu- 
tion there had a local coloring of its 
own, scenes more exciting, an ending 
more tragic. It ended in the trial 
and execution of acting Lieutenant- 
Governor Leisler for high treason— 
the only such execution in our State 
history. In both society and politics 
that culmination of party passion left 
its fretmark and furrow for many 
years. Nor has the story yet become 
a mere fossil, an unknown something 


‘raked out of the rubbish of history. 


As the groundwork, then, let us 
first have in mind the New York of 
thattime. A small city, compressed 
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below Wall street,.with Harlem as an 
“out-ward” beyond the fields ; its 
population about thirty-five hundred, 
and that of the whole province to 
Albany and Schenectady not more 
than twenty thousand, The rest was 
wilderness, with Indian tribes, and 
beyond them, on the north, Canada 
or New France, the constant breeding- 
place of intrigues and dangers, 
which, like arctic birds, the season 
might bring south. On the other 
side, again, the little city had the sea 
as a danger, and for defense only a 
fort out of repair. Add the hetero- 
geneous population, so different 
from homogeneous Boston—English, 
Dutch, and French refugees (of the 
latter some two hundred families)— 
and we have a foundation for some 
things to come. 

It is not unimportant to know what 
lay behind that revolution and gave 
it peculiarity. Theofficials of James 
when it began, (as we have seen) were 
Nicholson, the Lieutenant-Governor 
under Andros at Boston; with a resi- 
dent Council consisting of Bayard, 
Philipse, and Van Cortlandt — names 
of constant recurrence in this chapter. 
And now late in April, 1689, there 
occurred in the city a great “uproar” 
(I am quoting the Council), an “up- 
roar through people coming from 
Boston,” who brought “the surpris- 
ing news that its inhabitants had set 
up a government for themselves and 
disabled his Excellency from acting.” 
An exciting yeast to the prevailing 
discontent, one sure to cause a ris- 
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ing! But what thought Nicholson 
and his Council about it? We have 
it in their letter to Andros, “We can- 
not imagine that any such actions 
can proceed from any person of 
quality amongst them, but rather 
that they were promoted by the rab- 
ble,” the key-note (as I think we shall 
find) to much of this chapter. First, 
it will be seen, they ignore utterly 
any grounds of general disaffection 
to James and Andros and his govern- 
ment; it must have been “the rab- 
ble.” And second, what a sharp dis- 
tinction they draw between persons 
of quality and “the rabble”! No 
“person of quality” would join in 
“such actions ”— these were, to them, 
the two classes composing the com- 
munity. And when it comes to New 
York, where they themselves are the 
responsible government, under An- 
dros, it will be the same; no cause, 
“the lower classes, the rabble”! It 
is most important, at this point, to 
get their position. Of course they 
sympathized with Andros and not 
with the revolution in Boston; but 
that does not explain everything. As 
to Francis Nicholson, he was an old 
soldier whose royal master at present 
was James. Being out of the whirl 
and sweep of things in England, he 
had no belief as yet in William’s suc- 
cess against him. “Nonsense,” he 
exclaimed contemptuously, “ the very 
*prentice boys of London would drive 
him out again.” Of course, there- 
fore, he would do nothing till Wil- 
liam was king, or he was forced to. 
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Frederick Philipse, his oldest coun- 
cilor, was the wealthiest man in the 
city, the first proprietor of the 
Philipse manor, “den Heer” Philipse, 
who, as a councilor also, had held 
proud pre-eminence for twenty years; 
reserved, cautious, and it is said a 
wonderful shrewd trimmer for safety 
or profit, but not one to be ousted 
from office if he could help it, not one 
to yield willingly his place in the 
government whoever might be king, 
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William or James. Stephen Van 
Cortlandt was also known as “den 
Heer” Van Cortlandt, his wife as 
Mevrouw (Lady) Van Cortlandt; a 
man personally most estimable and 
respected; as Mayor of the city, pub- 
lic-spirited, charitable, an elder in 
the Dutch Church, but with the 
pride and prejudices of class and 
position and wealth. The most con- 
spicious in these events, however, 
although the youngest, was Nicholas 


s 
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Bayard, described to us as bright, 
witty, elegant, and with warm friends 
among his social and political equals, 
but fond of display, imperious, quick- 
tempered, and vindictive, and by his 
inferiors feared and disliked—a 
point to be remembered in the sequel. 
It now connects our narrative with 
the past and accounts for much, to 
say that these three, Philipse, Van 
Cortlandt, and Bayard, with five 
others—all well known at Whitehall 
oe — had been carefully selec- 
ted as councilors by James 
when, in 1686, he annulled 

the liberties of the people; 

when he made Dongan and 

the Council the absolute 
law-makers and tax-gath- 

_erers. They belonged to a 

| Class which, by reason of 
wealth and other adjuncts, 

had for years almost pre- 

empted the’ government. 

They asked, obtained and 

held the offices, they affil- 

iated with the governors. 

Socially they were the ones 

who gave dinners and balls, who did 
the entertaining for viceroyalty, and 
lived themselves in the grand Style of 
the day — some of them very elegant, 
refined, and cultivated people, both 
Dutch and French and English. 
‘sPersons of quality” they claimed to 
be, “people of figure,” society, the 
aristocracy of the little city when 
aristocracy was quite a thing under 
the royal governors; as naturally a 
party, what Bancroft calls “the 
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cabal that had grown up around the 
Royal governors.” Outside were 
“the lower classes, the rabble,” as 
‘ they were pleased to call them. They 
expected and claimed for themselves, 
by right of rank in the community, 
the offices, the government. New 
England had no similar aristocracy, 
topping the surrounding earth with 
such pride; they would not have en- 
dured it. 

It is now easy to understand their 
quandary at the time of the “up- 
roar.” Boston had not waited for 
news of William’s success, Boston had 
overthrown Andros at once, and set 
up a “government for themselves.” 
How to hinder the same in New York, 
that was their problem; for they 
meant to hold on, “to continue in 
their station,” at least “till further 
orders.” They had no other thought; 
and, unfortunately, those “further 
orders” were a long time in coming. 
Meanwhile they held consultations; 
went among the people; told them 
there was “no need of a revolution,” 
that “ Nicholson was honest,” “a lit- 
tle patience and orders would come 
to establish everything upon a proper 
basis.” .« 

It is next in order to say that New 
York had at the time, besides a few 
soldiers in the fort, six “‘ train-bands,” 
citizen militia. Their colonel was 
Bayard; the senior captain was Jacob 
Leisler; and the other captains were 
Abraham De Peyster, Nicholas Stuy- 
vesant, Francis De Bruyn, Charles 
Lodowick, Gabriel Minvielle — good 
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names, men of wealth, intelligence, 
standing; men of influence, had they 
in these decisive days sided with their 
colonel. To quiet fears caused just 
then by rumors of the French, it was 
the Governor’s suggestion that they 
should take turns of duty in the fort. 
How easy to talk to their men if they 
wished to, to get them under some 
control during the month of this ser- 
vice—half a company at a time! 
Five-sixths of the time, five-sixths of 
the men under theircommand! His- 
torians have called this the “ Dutch 
plot,” with Leisler as the Mephis- 
topheles thereof; and so we must ex- 
amine the ground. Stuyvesant was 
Bayard’s own cousin, the sturdy old 
Director’s son and himself forty-one 
years old. Was there no stuff in these 
men, these five captains, had they so 
determined, to meet and withstand 
one aggressive individual? Thus, 
then, the time passed till May 31st, a 
whole month and no outbreak. And 
after all, it was not Leisler but the 
Lieutenant-Governor himself who 
threw the match into the powder. 
So small a question as by whose auth- 
ority a certain sentinel had been 
posted in the fort, led him to dismiss 
from the service Lieutenant Henry 
Cuyler, of De Peyster’s company, for 
impertinence. A most injudicious 
act at sucha time: It angered De 
Peyster and his company, who were 
on duty. It angered the train-bands, 
as an act of authority on the part of 
James’ Governor which changed the 
situation, Whereupon the drums beat. 











Forty-nine excited men of Leisler’s 
company rushed to his house, de- 
manding to be led tothe fort. It is 
said that he refused; but they went, 
nevertheless, under Sergeant Stoll, 
the leader, and Cuyler admitted them 
“ without the word.” Thus was this 
revolution begun; with De Peyster’s 
company on duty, De Peyster’s lieu- 
tenant admitting the mal-contents of 
Leisler’s company to the fort, and 
presently Leisler himself appearing as 
their commander. Did he usurp the 
fort over his fellow-captain? No. 
That night it was Lodowick’s turn of 
duty; and it was Lodowick and some 
of his company who appeared at the 
council-chamber demand- 

ing the keys of the fort, and 

they had to be given. Even 

yet, however, the matter 

was not over. It was a 

serious matter for them, 

for James might yet be 

king. Nor was it till June 3rd 
that the real decision was made. 
Then Bayard once more called the 
train-bands together, captains and 
soldiers, and tried his influence with 
them. Leisler was not there, but it 
was in vain. The soldiers rushed to 
the fort; and there, after much debate, 
Leisler drew up a paper which the 
officers signed. In it they agreed to 
govern alternately till orders came 
from England; to hold and guard the 
fort for William till such time; “the 
captain whose watch it is,” says Leis- 
ler himself, “ to be for that time cap- 
tain of the fort.” This paper was 
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also signed by four hundred others 
in the fort, citizens and soldiers. A 
moderate paper, yet effective. So far 
as the city was concerned, it decided 
the uncertainty; it was a positive step 
in favor of William; a withdrawal of 
allegiance to James and the govern- 
ment appointed by him; it deprived 
them of all effective power; and at 
the head of the movement. were 
Leisler and his fellow-captains. 

At this point occurs the opportunity 
for some account of Captain Jacob 
Leisler, as a necessary prelude to his 
connection with these affairs. Leis- 
ler came to New York from Frank- 
fort, Germany, in 1660. Concerning 
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him the Archivist of that city writes: 
“Jacob Leysseler of Frankfort, who 
sailed to America in 1660, is evidently 
the son of the Rev. Jacob Victorian 
Leisler, baptized here March 31, 1640. 
No further news about this son than 
the date of his baptism on the day of 
or a few days after his birth are to be 
found here. The father had been 
born at Oettingen, Kingdom of 
Bavaria, became a minister at Franck- 
enthal, Palatinate, and from there 
was called to Franckfort by the two 
Reformed congregations, the French 
and the Dutch, in 1638. Before this 























call he had been persecuted on ac- 
count of his religion and for some 
time had lived in exile. He died 
February 8, 1653. Of his wife only 
the baptismal names Susanna Adel- 
heid are known. Besides Jacob, other 
children were baptized in Franckfort: 
(1) Johann Heinrich, February 10, 
1642; (2) Hans Jacob, October 20, 
1646; and (3) a daughter, Susanna, 
who died young.” 

At this period Leisler was a well- 
known citizen, a merchant, and a man 
of very considerable property. Two 
years after his coming he had married 
Elsie (Tymens), the widow of Van- 
derveen, a reputable merchant. Elsie 
was a niece of Anneke Jans. How 


many families to this day keep bright 
the links of kinship with the latter, 
and — her estate, so long owned and 
guarded and fostered by Trinity 


Church! Strangely enough, this 
marriage brought Leisler, even thus 
early in life, into a family connection 
with Bayard, Philipse, and Van 
Cortlandt—at the close of it his worst 
enemies. In 1670 we find him a 
deacon in the Dutch Church, with 
Peter Stuyvesant and Van Cortlandt’s 
father as fellow members of consis- 
tory, and then, as always, a man of 
sturdy religious profession and be- 
lief. Evidently a man with generous 
impulses: when a Huguenot family 
was to be sold for non-payment of 
ship-charges, he himself stepped for- 
ward and purchased their freedom. 
Evidently an independent man: when, 
in 1667, two people were on trial for 
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“murder by witchcraft,” he was one 
of a jury to acquit them both—a 
thing the Quakers of Pennsylvania 
only accomplished in 1684, that could 
hardly have been done in Boston 
in 1689. Leisler held few offices, 
but was called into service when 
needed; and he had been captain 
since 1684. This is what we know 
of him up to 1689. And we have 
thus reached an important _histori- 
cal question. What was he doing 
up to June 3d of that year? When 
the first intimations of William's 
landing came he had a vessel in port, 
on which he at once refused to pay 
duties to Plowman, James’ collector 
and a Catholic. He also went before 
the Council, and before them per- 
sisted in his refusal—just like his 
sturdy independence, whether backed 
by anybody or not. From that time 
and: to escape those duties, according 
to current histories, he is a dangerous 
person in the community, plotting 
treason and the overthrow of the 
Government. Yet at thetime of the 
“uproar” and when Boston had set 
the example, where is the one man, 
the demagogue, quick to seize events 
and bulging with importance, to head 
“the rabble”’ to its destruction? 

It is not Leisler. On the contrary, 
almost immediately thereafter, Nich- 
olson and the Council place him in 
the fort at the head of an armed com- 
pany to quiet the people; or, if he so 
chooses, to breed further treason! A 
strange incongruity in the history, or 
wonderful stupidity on their part! 
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Moreover, when the revolution begins 
—that 31st of May—it is through 
Nicholson’s act and not his. And on 
the 3d of June the result is not to 
make Leisler a dictator, but that 
mutual agreement of the captains— 
in the face of which he is now re- 
presented to us-as an ignorant man 
surrounded by “a rabble;” a mere 
puffball fuming with rage and inso- 
lence and profanity; as already in- 
fatuated with his own greatness, 
comparing himself to Cromwell, and 
most offensively assuming to his fel- 
low-captains, whilst they are deferen- 
tial! What injustice to them, in order 
to carry out the idea, received from 
the other side, of Leisler and the 
“ lower classes, the rabble!” History 
makes them his mere foot-ball — 
Abraham De Peyster, Nicholas Stuy- 
vesant, Charles Lodowick, and the 
rest; men assuredly not the ones to 
be dragged at a vulgar cart-tail 
through mud and slush. Historians 
deprive them of their manhood, and 
in these events would have us regard 
them as silent puppets upon a street- 
organ, moving to the tune of a coarse 
and ignorant player. And yet when, 
just after the revolution, Leisler him- 
self wished to remove the obnoxious 
Catholic collector, he-could not do it, 
for the reason which he gives. “I 
cannot get the other captains to turn 
out the collector;” and again (June 
16th) “I can get no captain to side 
with me to turn him out.” Outgoing 
letters from the fort are signed by the 
captains, the answers addressed to 
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Leisler and “ the rest of the captains ” 
incommand. They are so addressed 
by the General Court of Connecticut. 
When within a fewdays after signing 
that agreement Minvielle resigned, 
it was not on the ground of Leisler’s 
tyranny and insolence, but because 
he thought their proceedings “hot- 
headed.” The other captains re- 
mained, all of them, for months. 
When (June irth) they sent to friends 
in England an address for the king 
from “the militia and inhabitants of 
New York” her citizen soldiery and 
only defense—did they regard the 
movement as that of a “rabble?” 


When so late as October 2zoth, Bayard 
—still as colonel and councilor — 
wrote from Albany to De Peyster and 
De Bruyn an order “to bear good 
faith and allegiance” to William and 
Mary, but “to desist from aiding and 


abetting ” Leisler, they put the letter 
into his hands; and when _ yet later 
(October 29th) he again commanded 
them “to obey the civil government 
established by Sir Edmund Andros,” 
as still in force, they paid no heed. 
What do these facts prove? This 
period, the opening period of the re- 
volution, was that of Leisler and the 
captains conjointly, not of Leisler 
and “the rabble.” People of standing 
and influence parted from their own 
families and friends on these issues. 
History conceals it and them. It 
adopts a party stigma. It was slippery 
ground, and the Attorney-General, 
when drawing an indictment against 
Leisler, did not touch this period. 
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For a clear understanding of 
things, however, we must proceed 
with it a little further. On the 6th 
of June came credible news that Wil- 
liam was king, and the messenger 
was on the way from Boston with 
letters. No doubt any longer about 
William; but will he continue in 
power the old government? What 
anxiety on both sides! The messen- 
ger gets to the fort first, and there all 
letters for the Lieutenant-Governor 
or the council are opened, read and 
forwarded. No news, no orders; and 
so things remain as they were! But 
to open their letters, what an out- 
rage! What indignation! What in- 
solence in Leisler! Yet back in 


March, before Leisler had appeared 
upon the scene, upon a mere rumor 
of William’s landing, they had them- 
selves opened and suppressed seven- 
teen private letters, “for the preven- 


tion of tumult.” they said, “and the 
divulging of ‘Such strange news.” 
Where was the difference? The dif- 
ference was, that a revolution in 
England which changed kings—now 
that it was successful—they were wil- 
ling to accept; a revolution in New 
York, which interfered with them- 
selves as the government, that was 
Leisler and the rabble; and whatever 
derogated from the deference they 
claimed for themselves was _inso- 
lence. Again, however, the truth of 
history requires us to ask, what of 
the other captains? Why single out 
Leisler for obloquy, when by the 
agreement of only three days before, 
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all were equally implicated, all equal- 
ly and deeply interested in learning 
the first news? 

As yet he was only one of five cap- 
tains, although the senior. I do not 
suppose Leisler to have been at any 
time choice of speech or deferential 
in his manners; on the contrary, a 
man of rugged honesty whose plain 
and often hasty speaking did him 
harm. But that was not the real, the 
underlying offense. If we read, we 
shall find that gentle speaking and 
gentle courtesy were not a character- 
istic of New York in these years of 
that century. “Knave” and “rogue” 
were frequent epithets by which to 
convey their opinions of one another. 
To the other side, however, the revo- 
lution itself was an insolence; what- 
ever infringed upon the dignity of 
certain ones, of Van Cortlandt or 
Bayard or even the clergy, was an in- 
solence; and upon Leisler, a German, 
with none of the make-up of society 
about him, the senior, the most pop- 
ular, the boldest and most outspoken 
of his colleagues, upon him they vis- 
ited the full measure of wrath and 
opprobrium. And the feeling was al- 
ready hot enough on both sides. 
When of Sir William Phipps, of Mas- 
sachusetts, it was said, “His Excel- 
lency is needlessly hot,” the reply 
was: “Ah, you must excuse him, it is 
dog-days!” The dog-days began 
early in New York in 1689. Nichol- 
son himself had at once gone to Eng- 
land to interview the new king, leav- 
ing Bayard, Philipse, and Van Cort- 
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landt behind him to maintain the 
struggle. On the 25th of June they 
themselves’ removed Plowman, the 
Catholic collector, “to quiet a restless 
community,” as they said; but when 
they undertook to replace him with 
their own officials—more insolence of 
Leisler! It brought about the first 
actual collision, The parties met at 
the custom-house. 


words, dog-day words, a hustling 
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crowd, and some rough usage of Bay- 
ard and his supporters but no blood- 
shed. A street brawl, some pummel- 
ing, but no bloodshed. The feeling 
abroad was, however, intense; and 
De Peyster’s mother advised Colonel 
Bayard to leave the city, for fear of 
assassination. 

On the 1oth of June, a week after 
the revolution began, the captains, 
Leisler and the rest, issued a call for 
a convention of delegates from the 
counties, to meet on the 26th and 
choose a committee of safety. Let 
us give them the credit they deserve 


There were hot. 
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for this act, They did not intend nor 
make themselves a military dictator- 
ship. The movement in New York 
had been democratic, one springing 
from the people, whom they for a 
time represented; and they meant to 
extend it to the province—not sub- 
mitting any longer to the appointees 
of James and Andros, but submitting 
the direction of affairs to the appoin- 
tees of the people. Had the other 
side accepted the arrangement—a 
committee. of safety till the king 
could be heard from—what a blot it 
would have saved New York! But 
no, they were the government. So 
the convention met without their con- 
currence, twelve delegates elected 
from New York and Kings and 
Queens and Westchester and Orange 
—‘“the most part of whose inhabit- 
ants,” says O’Callahan, “are con- 
cerned in the rebellion.” Albany, 
under the great influence of Peter 
Schuyler, Van Cortlandt’s double 
brother-in-law, remained aloof, and 
its neighbor Ulster. Ten of the 
twelve delegates became the Com- 
mittee of Safety, and assumed con- 
trol for the province. Leisler did 
not elect them. His was a city re- 
volt. More than is usual in such 
cases, and more than did Simon 
Bradstreet and his colleagues at the 
first, by their election they repre- 
sented the province in its most popu- 
lous part. Such was the situation 
upon the 26th of June—a popular re- 
volt, represented by the Committee 
of Safety, against the old govern- 
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ment appointed by James and An- 
dros and the party attached thereto. 
What was the effect of the change 
upon Leisler’s position? It made 
him first, by their appointment, cap- 
tain of the fort, that is, permanently 
responsible for its safe keeping; and 
then about the middle of August, 
military commander for the province. 
His first rise above the other cap- 
tains! But that they concurred 
therein is indubitable, since they all 
retained their commands under him 
till some time in November. Dur- 
ing that month Captain Stuyvesant 
retired from the service, angry, it is 
said, because some soldiers had in- 
truded into his own house during a 
search for his obnoxious cousin Bay- 
ard. At different dates during the 
month, and for different personal rea- 
sons, Lodowick and De Peyster also 


resigned and retired from service un- 


molested. De Peyster, at least al- 
ways felt kindly towards Leisler. 

I have been thus minute hitherto, 
because this whole history has been 
perverted by concealing the part act- 
ually taken by these captains in the 
earlier stages of the revolution, and 
byascribing everything to Leisler and 
a rabble. It is the base of defense 
of the other side. On the contrary 
what have we? Upon the 3d of June, 
that agreement of the captains; upon 
the 6th of June, news of William’s ac- 
cession, concurred in by both parties, 
and the question of William or 
James no longer in conflict; upon the 
roth of June, the call by the captains 
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for acommittee of safety to be elected 
by the people; and, upon the 26th of 
June, that committee in existence and 
its actions and authority submitted 
to by both Leisler and the captains 
and their party. And so epens the 
second, in its close the tragic, part of 
this tangled history. At last, early 
in December, a letter from William, 
dated July the fourth—a letter with a 
pecular address, to “Our Lieut.-Gov- 
ernor and Commander-in-chief in our 
Province of New-York, and in his 
absence, to such as for the time being 
take care for preserving the peace 
and administering the laws!” 
Of course the letter threw the 
elements into new. fermentation. 
As it happened, Nicholson, to 
whom it was addressed, was not 
there, had betaken himself to Eng- 
land; so that complication was out 
of the way. But “in his absence!” 
If still in the exercise of his office, 
where should he be except within the 
the bounds of his government? Or, 
in case of absence, why was not the 
letter addressed to his Honorable 
Council, men well known in England? 
Why the vague and general super- 
scription, “such as for the time 
being take care for preserving 
the peace and administering the 
laws?” The very hub of this dis- 
putation. In England, James was 
deposed and William reigning 
through revolution—a__ revolution 
thus far successful, although he had 
yet to fight the battle of the Boyne. 
In Boston, as was already known, 
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Andros had likewise been deposed 
and a revolutionary committee was 
in charge. Had the same fate, mean- 
time, overtaken Nicholson in New 
York, an enforced “absence,” and in 
William’s behalf, could he consistent- 
ly reverse events and order the revo- 
lution back? The broad question 
for William to consider was the status 
of the revolution as a whole—not in 
New York alone, but in Boston, the 
colonies, and England itself. As 
plain Dutch sense put it at the time, 
“Tf it was that Leisler did be ill, how 
came the King and Queen to sit on 
the throne?” His letter certainly 
evaded the difficulty, at least for the 
present. If Nicholson was yet in 
power, it authorized him to continue 
to act. If not, if a revolution had 


superseded him as well as Andros, it 
recognized “for the time being ” such 


as took care “for preserving the 
peace and administering the laws.” 
So the Committee of Safety under- 
stood it, and upon that understand- 
ing they honestly acted. So un- 
doubtedly the Boston committee 
would have acted; as the government 
de facto, the proper recipients of the 
letter. Where was the difference? 

I have thus brought it down to a 
charge to this day made against 
Leisler—his so-called: usurpation of 
the Lieutenant-Governorship. In 
reality what? His appointment 
thereto by the Committee of Safety, 
who had already made: him military 
commander of the province. And 
what would William himself have been 
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in history, had James won the battle 
of the Boyne? A usurper, branded 
and traduced by his opponents like 
Leisler, or as was Cromwell in his 
day. The Committee of Safety at 
least, were not usurpers. Elected 
and sustained during this interim—a 
period understood by all parties to 
be ad interim—elected and sustained 
during it by aclear majority of the 
people; if they were usurpers, what 
shall we say of the Boston committee 
and the acting governors in the other 
revolted colonies? If we brand one we 
must brand all, brand. the revolution 
throughout, brand the very idea of a 
popular revolution. But in addition, 
the New York committee had what 
the other colonies had not, what they 
deemed authority for their action 
conveyed to them by the king’s letter. 
In Connecticut they rejected Andros, 
the royal Governor, and appointed 
their own. In New York, which had 
no General Assembly, nothing but a 
Lieutenant-Governor and Council, 
the captains first in control sent the 
matter directly to the people of the 
province. The people elected the 
Committee of Safety, and they in 
turn, as supposedly within the scope 
of the king’s letter, made Leisler 
acting Lieutenant-Governor. And 
neither was this matter in the indict- 
ment upon which he was tried. 

So to Leisler’s Lieutenant-Govern- 
orship in her emergency yielded Al- 


‘bany a trifle later, when he was her 


only source of supplies. Indubitably 
his was the power in the province at 
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the time, and so acknowledged to be 
by the other colonies. But for Leis- 
ler personally the position was full 
of difficulty and not devoid of dan- 
ger. His elevation concentrated 
upon his head many portentous winds 
and wrathful storm-clouds. It made 
him a mark for new venom, new ar- 
rows that were laid to the string and 
let fly both at home and abroad. 
Usurpation it was called, and even 
during the peril of war, whatever he 
did was to his enemies usurpation. 
He came to his duties without exper- 
ience; a man unused to art or con- 
cealment or the ways of policy— 
straight out in word or deed as con- 
viction or feeling moved him, an hon- 
est German; a man in temperament 
apparently much ‘like Stuyvesant, 
brave, sturdy, sometimes obstinate 
and sometimes choleric—Stuyvesant, 
who would have fired upon the Bri- 
tish fleet in bulk but for his minister's 
final appeal. As such a man person- 
ally governing revolutionary ele- 
ments, watched and opposed through- 
out by a party ready to malign his 
every word and act, and that certain- 
ly had the prestige in England, his 
was indeed a position of difficulty 
and doubtful result. One cannot do 
justice to this narrative who forgets 
the circumstances of the case. Pas- 
sions running high in a small city, 
principally there, two hundred years 
ago. An aristocratic party, clever, 
astute, and determined, and a popu- 
lar party arrayed against it. History 
has other instances of the same, and 
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the bitterness evolved—waters boil- 
ing in a caldron and all the more 
disturbed that the space was small. 

The advancement of Leisler to the 
Lieutenant-Governorship made a 
change in the Committee of Safety, 
eight of whom now became his Coun- 
cil, December 11th, 1689. They were 
from the county and city of New 
York, Peter De la Noy, Dr. Samuel 
Staats, Henry Jansen, and Johannes 
Vermilye; from Kings, Captain Ger- 
ardus Beeckman, M. D.; from Queens, 
Samuel Edsall; from Westchester, 
Captain Thomas Williams; from 
Orange, William Lawrence—French, 
English and Dutch. A real Council, 
let me say, since the acts of the ma- 
jority were to be the acts of all. To 
return then to the old story, were 
these men of “the lower classes, the 
rabble?” To this it might be re- 
plied that New York itself had at the 
time but a small proportion of people 
who could be so called; a city where, 
say Bancroft and other authorities, 
“beggars were unknown and all the 
poor were cared for,” and where out- 
side a favored few “ great equality of 
condition prevailed.” The Hugue- 
nots, although some of them poor, 
were intelligent, industrious, and 
God-fearing; not the kind of stuff 
out of which to make even a diminu- 
tive rabble. The more numerous 
Dutch, the prevailing class, had strict 
Sabbath and other laws; and if they 


Note— Illustration on opposite page is a 
fac-simile of an autograph letter by Leisler. 
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could not write English well, were 
well read in the Bible and Heidel- 
berg Catechism and.the history of 
Holland, they and their children. 
Learning’ was difficult to obtain; but 


solid and industrious citizens they 


were as a class—the pioneer ancestry 
of many reputable families, the crude 
ore out of which American life has 
molded much fine material. As one 
of just such Philipse himself grew up, 
only sharper than the rest in money- 
making and land-getting. 
Leisler’s public acts as Lieutenant- 
Governor, demand of usa brief no- 
tice. The time for such was short, 
but he was not idle. Early in Feb- 
ruary, 1690, occyrred the massacre 
and the burning of Schenectady. 
Count Frontenac had opened his 
campaign along the frontier. In the 


city the French refugees were almost 


in panic. Leisler was at once all en- 
ergy. Within ten days delegates 
were on their way to confer with the 
other colonies as to the public safety; 
to Connecticut (February 21st) Jo- 
hannes Vermilye, Benjamin Blagge, 
and Leisler’s son-in-law, Jacob Mil- 
borne. He raised a force of one 
hundred and sixty men and sent them 
to Albany—now as willing as she had 
before been unwilling to recognize 
his authority. He called a Provincial 
Assembly—the second of its kind—to 
provide means for the war. And in 
May he convened, to meet in New 
York, the first Colonial Congress. 
This Congress decided what each 
colony should furnish—New York 
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four hundred men, Connecticut one 
hundred and thirty, Maryland one 
hundred, and so on with the rest. In 
addition thereto Leisler fitted out in 
New York five vessels—three for the 
expedition from Boston against Que- 
bec, and two to keep the French out 
of Long Island Sound. In doing so, 
as De Peyster afterwards declared to 
have been within his own knowledge, 
he spent a large portion of his own 
estate. Were these services recog- 
nized when the end came? No; nor 
mentioned, nor permitted in any way 
to mitigate hissentence. It was only 
by the efforts of Lord Bellomont and 
De Peyster and Dr. Staats and 
young Leisler with the king that any 
part of the money spent was subse- 
quently returned. At the time his 
efforts in behalf of the province were 
really turned against him. The ex- 
pedition north, under General Win- 
throp, of Connecticut, from which so 
much had been expected, failed to do 
anything and led Leisler into unwise 
recriminations; and unfortunately the 
naval outfit under Sir William Phipps 
was equally unsuccessful. But they 
cost money. When the Provincial 
Assembly at last met it had to levy 
taxes—war taxes, as usual unpopular, 
and any and every attempt to collect 
which became fuel for clamor against 
Leisler. Nevertheless, his prompt 
public spirit and efficiency as a Lieu- 
tenant-Governor are undeniable; and 
this so-called usurper it was to whom, 
with his Council, must be credited 
the organization of the first Colonial 














Congress for mutual defense, a cen- 
tury-plant whose fuller fruitage was 
the United States. 
called usurper and his Council it was 
likewise who first aniong New York 
officials voluntarily called into being 
a Provincial Assembly, as the source 
of legislation and taxation, a princi- 
ple rejected by James but reaffirmed 
by William, in its results our State 
legislature. Leisler was a democrat, 
conducting against great opposition, 
especially in Albany and New York, 
a democratic revolution. A man of 
the people, he believed in the people. 
At the beginning he was for a com- 
mittee of safety, elected by the people. 
And in Albany, aristocratic Albany, 
which resisted him till the time of 
the war, the contention of his officers 
was that the old James charter was 
null and that they ought to have a 
free election by the people. A spasm 
of liberty, repressed, though only so, 
by one hundred years of British 
domination yet to come! 

’ A faithful exhibit of events prior 
to the closing scenes requires us to 
add one more topic to this review. 
Even during the war, busy as Leisler 
was in bringing the colonies together, 
in arranging expeditions, in muster- 
ing troops, in equipping vessels, in 
providing guns and stores for desti- 
tute Albany, he and his Council also 
had the disaffected to look after. 
They kept up the contest and the 
heat of neither party subsided. In 
such circumstances what was to be 


expected? Measures of repression 
2 
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This same so- 
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arrests, fines, imprisonments—some 
by the local courts, some by order of 
Council—sometimes, also, searches 
by soldiers, and sometimes therewith 
excesses by soldiers. Revolutionary 
times these, two hundred years ago, 
not our times! And the difference is 
important. Consider the tremendous 
violations of law and right in Eng- | 
land under James and Jeffreys up to 
1689; the extortions, spoliations, im- 
prisonments, under Andros, the royal 
governors and their Council up to 
the same date; that Leisler had him- 
self been imprisoned by Andros; that 
imprisonment was the ready “catho- 
licon” for almost all offenses at the 
time; that the Rev. Nicholas Van 
Rensselaer, a clergyman, had been 
imprisoned in Albany in 1676 for 
words, heresy, spoken in a sermon; 
that Andros and others were at the 
very date held in prison in Boston by 
its Committee of Safety. It was not 
really the great number imprisoned, 
but the quality of some few who 
were, that gave vehemence to the 
outcry against Leisler. 

Of these Colonel Bayard was the 
principal sufferer, the one most harsh- 
ly treated. He was in prison a year, 
and with a chain on his leg; a man 
who could not be “let go,” and who 
could not be trusted to the fidelity of 
common soldiers. His treatment 
shows the intensity of feeling that 
existed, and especially towards him. 
For all that, a blot and an impolicy; 
a humiliation and a treatment that 
made vindictive a man who would 


not forget it, and greatly angered his 
many personal and party friends. 
That “something more mild could 
have been done” in such cases was 
thought by the Rev. Mr. Daillé, Leis- 
ler’s good friend throughout, and he 
went to and exhorted him to it. 
Such cases must stand as, on that 
side, instances of unhappy party 
spirit, of undue rigor. Seething and 
passionate times all around, in 1690! 
And yet withal, what strikes us as 
most remarkable is this, that in a city, 
as we find it said, “ruled by the 
sword,” under an “insolent” tyrant 
backed by soldiers and an inflamed 
and ignorant “rabble”—“a perfect 
reign of terror”—with at least one 
man in their power as obnoxious to 
the common people as Nicholas Bay- 
ard—that during two years of such 
rule there was not an execution real 


or demanded, not a drop of blood 
shed, nor yet a Libby prison with its 
scenes of starvation and death; only 
a comparatively few men of the op- 
posite party imprisoned in a garri- 
soned fort and fewer yet chained by 
the leg. Marvelous self-restraint in 


“the rabble!” I turn to New York 
in 1775. Again news from Boston; 
again of the wealthy class, the coterie 
bred and brooded by royal govern- 
ors, a large part opposed to the pop- 
ular side, Tories—among them names 
the same asin 1689! There is like- 
wise a committee of safety looking 
after patriot interests. The prisons 
are full, including as such the 
churches; with an overflow into the 
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jails of Connecticut. Among the 
prisoners is “Parson” Seabury,. of 
Westchester, carried to New Haven 
and imprisoned. And so intense is 
party feeling that at Kingston two 
respectable men, men with families, 
are hung out of hand simply as 
Tories! I return to the year 1690. 
Bayard and his party are now back 
again in power, with Leisler and his 
“Hon. Council” prisoners, It takes 
but a few days and they are con- 
demned to death; a few more and 
two of them, Leisler and his son-in- 
law Milborne, are executed—first 
hung, then beheaded; the rest remain 
in prison for sixteen months there- 
after as the “condemned six.” 
Against that execution the Rev. Mr. 
Daillé (the same who had exhorted 
Leisler to mildness) pleaded and pro- 
tested with the Governor personally; 
he then presented to the Governor 
and Council a largely signed petition. 
In vain. Indeed for the act, one of 
mere humanity, he was cited before 
Sloughter’s General Assembly and 
narrowly escaped imprisonment! 
Such comparisons are fair; and when 
made, how tips the beam of justice, 
for or against Leisler, his Council 
and party, buried by their opponents 
under a lasting ignominy? Say what 
one may of Leisler, that he was chol- 
eric and at times unduly severe, this 
remains, that in most exciting scenes 
he shed no blood. In this bitter 
struggle, this social and political con- 
vulsion, let us remember that Leisler 
and his party were ultimately the de- 
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_ feated ones. His opponents, the suc- 
cessful party have had the field. 
History has not yet climbed over the 
manifest exaggerations of party 
spirit, nor let fall the sunlight of jus- 
tice upon characters and events which 
those exaggerations have blackened 
and defaced. Can we but view it as 
a significant fact that none of the 
charges over which we have thus far 
passed, things deemed monstrous in 
Leisler, were made the subject-matter 
of the indictment under which he 
was tried and condemned and exe- 
cuted? Party spirit was the deadly 
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In January, 1691, Major Ingoldesby 
entered the bay—nearly three months, 
as it proved, in advance of Governor 
Sloughter, from whom he had been 
parted ina storm. Of course he had 
no orders looking to the present 
emergency; none from William; none 
from Sloughter; no orders, no busi- 
ness to decide upon the king’s letter 
or Leisler’s right to the Lieuten- 
ant-Governorship—the all-important 
question—nor did he wait for Slough- 
ter. But he was immediately visited 
by Philipse, Van Cortlandt, and 
others, and from their representa- 

tions took his course. He 
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THE REMSEN HOUSE, FRONT VIEW.* 
ingredient in that business, without 
which his execution would not have 
been possible. But party spirit had 
to find something bearing the sem- 
blance of law .and justice, some 
monk’s cowl wherewith to hide the 
features of its deed, and it found it 
not in the things thus far examined. 
The ground of his indictment is yet 
to come, and to it, the closing scene, 
consummating in a tragedy, we now 
pass, 


reall 


made an instant demand for 
the fort. Leisler, in reply re- 
quested to see his orders 
either from the king or Gov- 
ernor. And here let us recall 
the vital fact, the key to his 
position and action, that in 
his own estimation he was for 
the time being rightfully 
Lieutenant-Governor by vir- 
tue of the king’s letter, and 
had, therefore, a right to 
ask of any man, even the king’s offi- 
cer, his credentials before delivering 
to him a king’s fort. Ingoldesby’s 
answer was curt, and at once showed 
his bias: “ Possession of his Majesty’s 
fort is what I demand.” Whereupon 





* The ancient Dutch farmhouse of which 
the front and rear views are given above 
and on p. 525, respectively, was known as 
the Remsen house, and was for a long period 
in the possession of the New York family of 
that name. 
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the issue was made with Ingoldesby, 
and here begins the indictment 
against Leisler. Since Ingoldesby 
showed no credentials he refused to 
deliver up the fort; otherwise he of- 
fered him “all courtesy and accom- 
modation” for his troops. But the 
people, their passions were running 
high; they saw the old party back in 
power reinforced by Ingoldesby, and 
therefore when he landed—I quote 
from Domine Varick, who was there 
—“they ran from all the houses to 
the fort as against a public enemy.” 
“They opened a brisk fire.” Unfor- 
tunately two were killed, a negro and 
a soldier—the first in this history. 
To an angry letter from Ingoldesby 
about it, Leisler the next day replied: 
“T have forthwith examined and find 
it a matter of fact” that shots have 
been fired at the troops. He offered 


to punish the offenders if they could 


be found. “God forbid,” he says, 
“that any man under my command 
should be countenanced in an ill act;” 
and he publicly reproved it. Never- 
theless, it was in the indictment, 
“murder, one Josias Browne.” And 
so proceeded matters for about three 
months, with threatened war and ex- 
citement at fever-heat, but no blood- 
shed, Leisler’s Council and party 
the meanwhile standing firmly by 
him, But at last, during the 
evening of March roth, Sloughter 
himself arrived in the bay; was rowed 
in his barge to the landing and pro- 
ceeded at once to the City Hall; 
there heard Ingoldesby and the 
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rest, and installed a Council; Leisler’s 
messengers he arrested and pocketed 
a letter he also sent, and finally or- 
dered Ingoldesby “to arrest Leisler 
and the persons called his Council.” 
Summary proceedings, but effective; 
he was the long-looked-for royal 
Governor and had the power, what- 
ever his character or bias or acts. 
History has written his epitaph with 
entire consensus: “weak, avaricious, 
immoral, and notoriously intemper- 
ate” —“a profligate, needy and nar- 
row-minded adventurer.” With such 
a man, the important thing was “the 
power behind the throne.” In the 
morning, therefore, with,the proper 
order now in his pocket, Ingoldesby 
proceeded to the fort; Leisler, Mil- 
borne, and such of the Council as 
were there quickly became prisoners; 
the rest dispersed to their homes, 
and the revolution, after two years’ 
existence, was ended. Say of Leisler 
and his Council, if one pleases, fool- 
ishly obstinate to hold out so long! 
But short of the present, where? 
Lieutenant-Governor by virtue of the 
king’s letter—that was Leisler’s posi- 
tion, conviction, and claim. 

To that position and conviction he 
and his Council remained consistent- 
ly firm to the end. After a year’s 
imprisonment, and while still con- 
demned to death, when offered par- 
don and release (under Governor 
Fletcher) if they would sue for it as 
criminals guilty of high treason and 
crime, members of that Council re- 
fused, they had committed nocrime. It 
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is amazing they should have reached 
the end with but one defection. 
prisoners they now are—Leisler (so 
says the account) with “the same chain 
on his leg that Bayard had worn.” How 
long to the trial? Ten days. Upon 
what charges to betried” “ Traitor- 
ously levying war, feloniously mur- 
dering Josias Browne;” holding the 
fort against the Governor, “in the 
reducing of which lives had been 
lost.” Who prepare the evidence 
for the prosecution? Bayard, 
Van Cortlandt, and Pinhorne. Who 
are the selected judges? Ten men 
“the least prejudiced against 


But 
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with Chief-Justice Dudley presiding, 
with the Attorney-General and four 
eminent counsel to assist, itself com- 
posed of men selected as “the least 
prejudiced against the prisoners,” re- 
fused to decide this just and all-im- 
portant question. They referred it 
to the Govetnor and Council. With 
what result? A result easily to be 
predicted. The Governor and Coun- 
cil were Sloughter, Philipse, Van 
Cortlandt, Bayard, Minvielle, and 
one or two more, sitting in-judgment 
upon their own case—a case upon 
which turned the legality of Ingold- 





the prisoners;” or, as truthful 
Sloughter writes, ‘“uncon- 
cerned with the late troubles” 
—including Ingoldesby, also 
Pinhorne who had just pre- 
pared the evidence. Who. 
are the government coun- 
sel? The Attorney-General, 
“reputed the ablest lawyer 
in America,” and four spec- 
ials to assist him. But on 
the other side? None. 
forms of law observed, till one 
examines the personnel. And now 
the trial begins. Leisler and Mil- 
borne at once refuse to plead till the 
court shall decide one question—had 
or had not the king’s letter to Nichol- 
son given him authority to take upon 
himself the government? The whole 
case in a nutshell! That granted 
and it swept away the entire indict- 
ment. How was it decided? This 
learned Court of Oyer and Terminer, 


All the 
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esby’s acts, of this present trial, and 
of all the Council had done and 
claimed since December, 1689. 
Upon their decision, also, depended 
the lives of eight men; and they gave 
it against Leisler. So the trial pro- 
ceeded to its end, Leisler and Mil- 
bérne being tried as mutes, and being 
with six of his Council condemned to 
death. One scene more in this dole- 
ful tragedy. They have asked re- 
prieve till the king can be heard 
from, and this Sloughter ostensibly 
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‘grants. Will it be carried out? A 


very weak man is Sloughter. A 
great “clamor of the people” besieges 
his Excellency—Rev. Mr, Daillé’s ap- 
peals on the other side and his peti- 
tion of eighteen hundred names (the 
number given by Governeur) being 
of no account. A “great clamor of 
the people,” and so his Excellency 
leaves it to his Council. And on 
their part the Council—Philipse, Bay- 
ard, Van Cortlandt, Nicolls, and Min- 
vielle—(May 14th) declare it “abso- 
lutely necessary” that the execution 
of “the principal criminals ’"—Leis- 
ler and Milborne—should take place. 
For what reasons? First, as re- 
corded, “for the satisfaction of the 
Indians” of the Mohawk Valley, who 
had doubtless received and eagerly 
read the New York morning papers, 
and were to be conciliated in no 
other possible way! Second for “the 
assertion of the government and 
authority, and the prevention of in- 
surrections and disorders for the 
future.” Such were their recorded 
reasons—to conciliate savages and 
strike terror at home! The next 
evening (Thursday, May 15th) there 
was an entertainment at the house of 
Bayard, and there the “weak” 
Sloughter signed the death-warrant, 
and there is reason to believe that he 
may have been under the influence 
of wine when he did so, as is asserted 
by some writers. From Thursday 
till Saturday, no longer; but Leisler 
is ready, Milborne it may be not so 
much so; and in his last address 


Leisler still declared that he would 
have yielded the fort to Ingoldesby 
had he presented his credentials. In 
a northeast rain-storm, near the old 
Tammany Hall, they were both hung, 
then beheaded. 

Years did not see the end of the 
bitter feud, social and _ political, 
between the Leislerians and anti- 
Leislerians, parties that arose out 
of his grave;’ but that we pass. 
In England his enemies had till now 
very successfully “tuned ” influential 
minds around the seat of power. But 
other influences were beginning to 
work. In particular a strong petition 
came to their Majesties from young 
Leisler, his mother and sister, the wid- 
ow of Milborne. In 1695, through the 
efforts of young Leisler, of Govern- 
eur, and others, and with William’s 
assent, the case came before Parlia- 
ment. A committee was appointed 
and the whole history examined 
anew. That history was embodied 
in a bill, was passed by Parliament 
and William signed it! It reversed 
the attainder in full; and as the legi- 
timate corollary the ‘condemned 
six” were likewise pardoned and 
their estates restored. Vindicated at 
last; Leisler and Milborne, also, re- 
ceiving from the General Assemby, 
the State Legislature, under Govern- 
or Bellomont, public and honorable 
interment near the old Dutch 
Church. 

When this subject was first under- 
taken by the writer he had only the 
most general impressions concerning 
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it. On examination he found the 
histories relating to the matter vari- 
ant and confused, but the larger part 
of them adverse to Leisler; and he 
felt obliged to analyze for himself 
from the very beginning. The result 
is now a definite opinion: that by 
their early and stubborn resistance 
to a popular and inevitable outbreak, 
necessarily involving their own 
authority, the old government seeded 
the future crop—a resistance on both 
sides growingly stubborn and full of 
the caloric of passion in that con- 


tracted city. They should at least. 


have accepted the temporary solu- 
tion of a committee of safety, but 
lost their opportunity. For the rest, 
the action of Parliament, the fullness 
of the bill, with William’s signature 
thereto, covers, and settles all ques- 
tions back to the interpretation of 
the king’s letter. Leisler was not a 
usurper, but had rights which In- 
goldesby and Sloughter and the rest 
grievously and wrongly invaded. 
That scaffold with all its ignominy 
was reared upon a miserable techni- 
cality, a subterfuge—resistance to a 
king’s officer, the Governor’s repre- 
sentative; but one who had no cre- 
dentials from his superior, who only 
afterwards chose to adopt his acts. 
Upon that technicality, that subter- 
fuge eight men condemned to death, 
two of them actually executed! 
How could such a thing be done? 
We must remember the age and the 
example of England; that moral sen- 
timent on the subject of life and exe- 
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cutions was not the keen sentiment 
of the present day, which would ren- 
der another such event on New York 
soil impossible. Above all, however, 
what does history tell us, by many 
examples, of the blinding, almost 
dehumanizing effects of party spirit, 
of class prejudice and passion! Some 
of these were good men. They be- 
gan with the idea of “the rabble,” 
and ended by thinking their oppon- 
ents through the loom and the fog 
phenomeng! “villains”—than whom 
“never greater villains lived.” As 
such they judged, as such they con- 
demned them, shedding their blood 
without compunction, who in two 
years of agitating strife, of mutual 
partisanship, had never shed any. 
So may even good men harden at 
times into rock and wrong—excusing 
themselves by many subtle mental 
devices. But in California is a town 
where one may walk, himself among 
orange orchards, roses, the cactus, 
banana and palm trees. In the dis- 
tance between two hills of green is a 
mountain of rock, in summer ugly 
and grim, fit object for God’s thun- 
derbolts; but in winter there comes 
from the skies a soft veil of snow 
which hides its unseemliness from 
the observer among the pleasant 
orange groves. Let us do as the 
skies do—cast the white mantle of 
charity over this tragic and ugly 
event of the distant past, one of such 
intense passion and _ partisanship. 

But Leisler relegated as an official of 
New York to the dust and opprobium 





-of two centuries—concerning him 
what does this review make the fit- 
ting conclusion? Is it not this—that 
as we praise the faithful sentinel of 
Pompeii, whom the enshrouding 


ashes had so long concealed, as in 
our day we are raising to pedestals 


Leisler and Milborne were buried almost 
, immediately opposite the place of their exe- 
cution, or ina spot which is now near the 
corner of Spruce street and Park Row (or 
Printing House Square). This ground was 
comprehended within sew came 
into Leisler’s possession on his marriage with 
Mrs. Vanderveen, who was a stepdaughter 
of Govert Loockermans, to whom the land 
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of honor men whom the passions of 
the past had alone consigned to ob- 
livion or ignominy, so should be re- 
stored to honorable place in the an- 
nals of New York the name of 
Lieutenant-Governor Leisler? Let 
us turn his face from the wall. 


was granted in 1642. On the reversal of 
the sentence of attainder and the restitu- 
tion of Leisler’s name to honor, the bodies 
were taken up and moved to the cemetery 
back of the church in Garden street, now 
Exchange Place, in September 1698; and the 
tombstone shown in the illustration was here 
erected. 
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SOME INTERESTING LETTERS OF WASHINGTON AND MORRIS. 


Since the publication of the article 
“George Washington to Robert Mor- 
ris,” in the February number of The 
National Magazine, several unpub- 
lished and very important letters 
written by Robert Morris, and one 
letter penned by Washington to Mor- 
ris have been brought to light, after 
years of obscurity, and have come to 
the notice of the writer. 

As these letters give the famous 
Financier’s ideas, hopes and fears 
regarding the great revolutionary 
struggle, in which he took such an 
important part, and at the same time 
supply fragments of an autobiography 
of his career during that trying 
period and afterwards, we believe will 
prove, in connection with the Wash- 
ington correspondence and Sumner’s 
Life of Morris, of great value and 
interest. 

The Washington letter also de- 
mands careful attention as it is one of 
the first and the most famous and 
important letter that the General 
ever dispatched to Morris. Being 


Dear Sir: 


the noted epistle which had just been 
received by the Financier when he 
met the Quaker, John Morton, on the 
streets of Philadelphia. Morton 
naturally inquired the latest news. 
“The most important piece of news 
is that I have a letter from General 
Washington, and require a certain 
sum in specie, and that you must let 
me have it. Your security shall be 
my note and my honor,” replied Mor- 
ris. Friend Morton hesitated but for 
a moment, and then said, with a 
merry twinkle in the eye “ Thee knows 
Robert, Iam a man of peace, but if 
thee wants it thyself thou shalt have 
it.” This personal loan which per- 
mitted Morris to promptly comply 
with Washington’s demand, supplied 
the means whereby the commander- 
in-chief was enabled to undertake the 
expedition and gain the important 
victory at Trenton four days later. 

The earliest letter written by Mor- 
ris of the correspondence is dated 
Philadelphia, December 4th, 1776,' 
and reads as follows: 


This will be delivered to you by Capt. Geo. Ord who 
takes his passage with Mons Contineyde Pryent —in 
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the ship Emperance for Guadaloupe he is a worthy, 
active, industrous, honest man in whome you may safely 
repose confidence. At least such is the character he 
has hitherto born & such is my good opinion of him. 
Under this opinion from M. Pryent’s solicitation and 
from a desire to comply with your request as mentioned 
in your letter of the 1st October to me. I have pro- 
cured a privateer and send him with orders that you 
may purchase fit & man a suitable vessel for this pur- 
pose under his command, I propose that this Privateer 
should be a stout, good & fast sailing vessel quite fit 
for the purpose, a Ship Brig’t, sloop or schooner just as 
you can best suit yourself. I think she should have 12 
to 16, six or four pounders & 100 to 150 men, if to be 
got, and be well fitted & provided in every respect. 
.She may be bought fitted & sent out on a cruize with all 
possible expedition the sooner the better, and I leave the 
choice of the vessel & all other circumstances to you. 
Mr. Pryent & Capt. Ord, as also the cruizing ground, 
altho I think good business may be done amongst the 
outward bound west India men by cruizing to Wind- 
ward of Barbados where is also the track for Guinea 
men. I propose this Privateer to be one third on your 
acct, one third on acct of Mr. Pryent & one third on my 
account, and if the Emperance arrives safe, Mr. Pryent 
& you have sufficient value to accomplish this business, 
if he does not arrive you will otherways receive suffi- 
cient remittances to pay for yours & my part. You 
must observe I have not hitherto had any concern in 
privateering & even at thisday my partner Mr. Willing 
objects positively to any concern, therefore this has no 
connection with the business of my house but totally 
distinct & on my own account. You will charge me for 
my part the cost of outfit & credit me for my third the 
proceeds of all prizes. You may use the effects of W. 
M. & Co. to pay for my third but I hope that amt will 
soon be reimbursed by some good prizes, if not, I will 
pay them the amt here. I have not imparted my con- 
cern in this plan to any person and shall copy this letter 
myself to prevent its being known, therefore I request 
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you will never mention the least tittle about the matter 
to any person nor in any letter but private ones to my- 
self — you must know I had determined not to be con- 
cerned in privateering but having had several vessels 
taken from me & otherwise lost a great deal of my prop- 
erty by this war, I conceive myself perfectly justified 
in the eye of a good man to seek what I have lost from 
those that have plundered me. I recommend a stout 
privateer because I imagine the British ships will come 
out very generally armed and little will be done by small 
ones. I have delivered Capt. Ord the rules & instruc- 
tions of Congress and request that both he & you will 
closely abide by them, indeed I have given bond that 
you should do so. I think however that you may sell 
negroes, perishable commodities & other articles avail- 
able for the islands in Martinico if the general will give 
you leave without waiting a formal condemnation in any 
of these states, but I think you had best send the vessels 
& such parts of their cargoes as are suitable to the con- 
tinent. Part of it for condemnation & sale, & when you 
take out a cargoor any part of it froma prize, you 
might ship salt or molasses, Rum & in lieu thereof, you 
consign to Mr. John Dorsin’s in Charles Town, to Mess 
Huges & Smith at occracock North. Carolina, to Benj. 
Harrison, Junr in Virginia, to Mr. David Stewart 
at Baltimore, to use on the coast, to Mr. Nathl. Shaw 
Junr at New London, Mr, Dan’l Tillinghast at Rhode 
Island, John Bradford Esq. continental agent at Boston 
or any port in Massachusetts or to John Langdon agent 
in New Hampshire. I forgot to mention Benj. Wereat 
Esq, in Georgia, however I would always have you 
prefer sending to Charlestown & this place while they 
remain ours, indeed if you hear this place falls into the 
hands of the enemy it may probably be best to keep the 
whole of the prizes in your own,hands. 

We have been much alarmed for some days past for 
the safety of this city and are not yet entirely relieved 
of our apprehensions on account of the unfortunate 
change in our affairs since the reduction of Fort Wash- 
ington. The enemy landed a body of eight to ten 
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thousand men in the Jerseys, with a large train of artil- 
lery, and after forcing Gen. Washington, with between 
four and five thousand men, to evacuate Fort Lee, they 
have continued their march as far as New Brunswick 
in the Jerseys, where they are, and obliged Gen. Wash- 
ington to retreat before them to Prince Town and 
Trent Town. He is at the latter place.with about 
3000 men; Lord Stirling at the other with rooo or 1500 
men. But if the enemy come on, they will be obliged 
to cross Delaware for safety, as they are not a force to 
make a stand before the enemy. In this retreat we 
have lost many useful stores, provisions, and I fear, 
artillery; and you may suppose the alarm and confusion 
here, as it was generally believed they intended the city. 
Thus you have one side of the picture. I hope the other 
may be better. Our associations had been much dis- 
gusted with their service in the Flying Camp and their 
spirit had gone to sleep. They were called upon, but 
did not rouse until within this two days, when they be- 
gan to conceive their danger was real, and they are now 
turning out with a spirit becoming Freemen. This day 
and to-morrow the whole militia of this city and sub- 
urbs march to join Gen. Washington. The country will 
follow the example of the city. The Jerseys are in 
motion, and Gen. Lee has crossed the north river with 
considerable force and is now on the march towards the 
enemy so that I expect they will now be driven into 
winter quarters. More I do not promise myself at this 
time, as their artillery is extremely formidable and we 
have but little to oppose it. Our affairs are amazingly 
altered for the worse within a few weeks. However, 
I hope the exertions of Congress this winter will put 
them in a respectable posture before the spring, I am in 
daily hopes of hearing from you by Capt. Young the 
committee will not have time to write by this convey- 
ance. Iam sir with much regard 
Your friend & servant, 

Wm. Bincuay, Esa. Rost. Morris. 

P.S. I expect Mr. Pryent will be very useful in buy- 
ing, fitting & manning the Privateer you must however 
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get as many anglo-americans as possible, for officers & 
men, and be sure that no prize is detained unless clearly 
Britishor British west India property. R. M. 


At the time this letter was written Continental Congress. 
Mr. Bingham, who was.born in Phila- About three weeks after Mr. Morris 
delphia, April 8th, 1752, was a resi- dispatched the above confidential 
dent of St. Pierre Mayzene in the and remarkable letter to Bingham, 
West Indies where he remained dur- he received from General Washing- 
ing the Revolution as agent of the ton a letter which says: 


Camp ABOVE THE FALLS AT TRENTON, 


Dec. 22, 1776. 
DeEaR ‘Sir: 


Your favor of yesterday came duely to hand, I thank 
you for the several agreeable articles of intelligence 
therein contained. for God’s sake hurry Mr. Mease 
with the clothing as nothing will contribute more to 
facilitate the recruiting service than warm & comfortable 
clothing to those who engage. Muskets are not wanted 
at this place, nor should they, or any other valuable 
stores (in my judgment) be kept in Phila., for sorry I am 
to inform you, my dear sir, that unless the militia repair 
to the city for defence of it, I see no earthly prospect of 
saving of it after the last of this instant; as that fatal vote 
of Congress respecting the appointment of new officers 
has put the recruiting business upon such a footing, and 
introduced so much confusion into the old regiments, 
that I see no chance of raising men out of them; by the 
first of next month, then, we shall be left with five regi- 
ments of Virginia, one of Maryland, Genl. Hands, and 
the remains of Miles; reduced so much by sickness, 
fatigue, &c. as in the whole not to exceed, but fall short 
of 1200 men.— upon these and the militia, is all our de- 
pendence, for you may as well attempt to stop the winds 
from blowing, or the sun in its diurnal, as the Regi- 
ments from going when their term is expired.—I think 

. with you sir (that however missed you may be in Con- 
gress) your presence in the city cannot be dispensed 
with—I will give you the earliest information in my 
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power of immediate danger; in the meantime, I advise 
for the reasons before mentioned that you detain no 
papers you can possibly do without — for I am satisfied 
the enemy wait for two events only, to begin their opera- 
tions upon Philadelphia—ice for a passage, and the 
dissolution of the poor remains of our debilitated army. 

Genl. Sullivan is just come up with the troops under 
Genl. Lee, about 2000 men. Genl, Gates is here, and a 
small division under him of about 600 expected to-day; 
this with about four or five and twenty hundred at most, 
heretofore, compose the strength of my army (the city 
militia’ excepted) but this under the rose.—Alas poor 
Lee! taken by his own imprudence! we have no dis- 
tinct accts. of him, if any should arrive, Mr. Tilghman 
or I, will communicate them to you. Insults accom- 
panied the taking of him, since that, I have heard that 
he was treated well by Lord Cornwallis to whom he 
was first carried. 

The commissary (Mr. Wharton), informs me that, 
he cannot prevail on the millers to grind; & that the 
troops in consequence, are like to suffer for want of 
flour—this if I understand him proceeds either from 


dissaffection, or an unwillingness to take continental 
money in pay, which in fact is the same thing — this 
must be remedied by fair, or other means. 
With sincere regard & esteem, I am 
Dr Sir yr most ob’t servt, 
Gro. WASHINGTON. 
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Discouragement in place of hope 
had taken possession of the mind of 
the commander-in-chief when he 
wrote this letter to the one man in 
America who could at that most fate- 
ful moment lift, as it turned out, the 
dark and tempestuous clouds of want 
and despair that had settled like a 
funeral pall over the patriot army. 

Having received from Morris the 
desired, yet it is to be presumed 


hardly expected, assistance, Washing- 
ton on Dec, 25th, determined to at 
once execute another stroke for liberty 
which he had desired. To carry out 
his plan he crossed the Delaware 
river with his army at Mc Konkey’s 
Ferry that night. So many were the 
difficulties to overcome that it was 
not until three o’clock on the morning 
of the 26th that the transportation of 
two thousand’ four hundred troops 
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was completed, and the march to 
Trenton begun. The command was 
formed into two divisions under Gen- 
erals Sullivan and Greene, one to 
march by the lower or river road, the 
other by the upper or Pennington 
road. Washington marched with the 
upper division under Greene, which 
arrived at the enemy’s advanced post 
at eight o’clock, a few minutes earlier 
than the lower division. The Hes- 
sians were surprised, and after a short 
and decisive engagement, surren- 
dered. After the fight Washington 
turned and recrossed the river the 
same evening, with nearly a thousand 
prisoners, the same number of arms, 
and several cannon. The next day, 
in striking contrast to his gloomy 
letter to Morris of but a few days be- 
fore, he wrote, with hope renewed, to 
the President of Congress. “I have 
the pleasure of congratulating you 
upon. the success of an enterprise, 
which I had formed against a detach- 
ment of the enemy lying in Trenton, 
and which was executed yesterday 
morning.” 

Turning from the Washington to 
the Morris letters again, one before 
us is dated Nov. 11, 1777. It was 
written to President Wharton — of 
Congress. Sifting. out the sentences 
of no public interest, are left the 
following paragraphs: 

“It is now three years since I have 
devoted nearly the whole of my time 
to the public service, and have almost 
entirely neglected my own affairs. . .. 

“Tam therefore under a necessity of 


requesting your leave of absence as a 
delegate in Congress for this state 
for six months, but at all times I shall 
most cheerfully give such attendance 
as may be necessary to prevent any 
of the public business heretofore 
under my care from suffering.” 

‘Another letter to Bingham next 
requires review. This writing is 
dated Phila., Feb. to, 1779: After 
several paragraphs relative to his 
commercial transactions he says: 
“My time has also been employed in 
refuting a most wicked, malicious at- 
tack that has been made on my char- 
acter without the least foundation in 
truth or justice. But this will in the 
end make my conduct more conspicu- 
ous and in fact more meritorious than 
it would otherwise have been known; 
as I was silent, and contented with 
doing my duty, without boasting as 
many others have done.” 

This interesting letter fully sub- 
stantiates Sumner’s statement that 
Morris at all times had a certain faith 
in his own integrity, and could never 
be made to see that he had done any- 
thing improper. “If he could cir- 
culate his personal notes. for the pur- 
pose of the United States Govern- 
ment, why should he not circulate 
them for the purpose of Robert Mor- 
ris? If he controlled the commerce 
iff the most important export staple 
of the United States, why should he 
not do it likewise to win profits for 
Robert Morris?” Thus he argued 
and thus he acted. It is sad to be- 
lieve that the great services he ren- 
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dered his country should have had 
such a disastrous moral reaction upon 
him, but it seems to be forced upon 
us as the most reasonable explanation 
of his career. 

There is one more letter as yet 
unnoticed in the little pile before 
us. But previous to copying it a 
word must be said in explanation. 
About the time of the close of Morris’ 
term in the United States Senate in 
1795, began the troubles which 
wrecked him financially and brought 
his life to a pathetic end. He had 
plunged into all kinds of speculations 
in land, which he bought all over the 
United States. His well known 
transactions with the North American 
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Land Company alone involved him 
to the extent of a million dollars. 
Creditors began to spring up on all 
sides, and he could not satisfy them. 
They besieged him at his own door, 
at his windows, in his garden; and at 
his country seat on Lemon Hill they 
even lighted watch fires while they 
watched him at night lest he might 
escape. The debts that were proved 
against him reached three million 
dollars. Finally in the beginning of 
1798, when he was sixty-four years 
old he was committed to the Prune 
Street Jail, Philadelphia. A few weeks 
after his incarceration, Feb. 20, 1798, 
he wrote the following most interest- 
ing letter to John Nicholson: 


Dear SIR: 
My confinement has so far been attended with dis- 
agreeable and uncomfortable circumstances; for, having 


no particular place alloted to me, I feel myself an in- 
truder in every place into which I go. I sleep in another 
person’s bed, I occupy other people’s rooms; and if I 
attempt to sit down to write, it is at the interruption and 
inconvenience of some one who has acquired prior right 
to the place. I am trying daily to get aroom for a light 
rent, and now have a prospect of succeeding. I nowam 
writing in the room which is the best in this house, and 
hope to have complete possession in a day or two. Then 
I can set up a bed and introduce such furniture and con- 
veniences as will make me comfortable. When that is 
done, my situation may be supportable until such time 
as a change can be effected. But this place ought to 
be avoided by all who can possibly keep out of it. I 
know you will use every effort to that effect, and I hope 
to God you may succeed; but I dowbt it—unless my 
being here should facilitate your negotiations. I have 
met with many interrogations since I began this letter, 
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and amongst the rest our Friend Charles Young is 
anxious to engross my time and attention, which he 
must have, for I believe his situation requires relief and 
he thinks I can contribute thereto. If I can I certainly 
will. Mr. Richard desires me to remind you of the 
French cause and to ask for a careful search for all the 
papers that relate thereto. I beg you will do this, that 
we may not be saddled with more debt than we ought 
to pay. I am Dr Sir, Yours, etc., 


Mr. NicHOLson, Esq. 


Morris remained in the Prune 
Street Jail for three years and. a half, 
when he was released under the bank- 
ruptcy law. When he came out of 
prison he went to live with his wife, 
a sister of Bishop White, in a house 
on Twelfth street, between Market 
and Chestnut, Philadelphia, which 
she had been enabled to provide with 
an annuity of $1,500 saved for her out 
of her husband’s entanglements, and 
it was there that he died. 


Rost. Morris. 


The lot of Robert Morris should 
have been cast in our time, as he was 
essentially a man of the nineteenth 
century. He had all the strength 
and all the weakness of a modern 
financier, and his liberal methods, his 
ambitions, his optimism and his specu- - 
lations were not in tune or keeping 
with the sluggishness of the age in 
which he lived. 


E. Lestiz GiLLiams. 
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THE EXTRADITION AND RENDITION OF FUGITIVE CRIMINALS 
IN THE AMERICAN COLONIES. 


PART II. 


About this time the absence of 
satisfactory provisions in rendition 
matters operative throughout the Eng- 
lish colonies, became a subject of 
serious consideration. The confed- 
eration of the New England colonies 
had been dissolved so that its rendi- 
tion article mo longer bound the four 
colonies within the Union. In the 
other English colonies no settled 
rules of practice had ever been es- 
tablished. Except in Connecticut it 
is likely the principles of mutual aid 
and support and a recognition of the 
moral duty to surrender fugitives 
alone governed proceedings for the 
reclamation of such offenders. The 
colonies advanced. and expected a 
sort of civil comity and reciprocity 
and adopted the most convenient and 
available means of practically accom- 
plishing the desired end according to 
the circumstances and requirements 
of each particular case. 

While the irregular but effectual 
practice established and in vogue 
since the earliest settlements was 
theoretically still in force, the colonies 
had almost entirely neglected making 
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proper laws for the carrying out of 
the practice. -However satisfactory a 
method might have been in use in 
any single province, unless all the 
colonies adopted a uniform plan for 
the recovery of fugitives much con- 
fusion would have inevitably fol- 
lowed. 

The Lords of Trade apparently 
recognized the ‘expediency of action 
toward that end, for in a report on 
the affairs of New York, dated at 
Whitehall, October 14th, 1696,’ they 
say: 

“Your Majt‘¥ shall resolve on such 
measures as to your Royal wisdom 
shall seem best for the securing those 
your Majtys Northern Plantations in 
America, and since Coll. Fletcher 
complains of frequent desertions to 
which the retreat deserters finde in 
the neighboring plantations gives an 
occasion, we are humbly of opinion 
that the proper remedy for this is 
that the several English Plantations 
in the Northern America should each 
of them make effectual laws to prevent 


1N. Y. Col. Doc, Vol. IV, 230 (N. Y. En- 
tries A. 29). 
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the receiving and harbouring of de- 
serters or fugitives from any of your 
Majesty’s Plantations. To which 
purpose we humbly conceive it con- 
venient they should be writt to.” 

In a letter to Governor Fletcher 
dated February rst, 169%,’ they say 
that to remedy the desertions he had 
complained of the king, had ordered 
them to write to the governors of the 
several Colonies “ that they take care 
of each of their respective Govern's, 
that effectual laws be made against 
receiving and harbouring not only of 
deserters but also of such fugitives 
as leave any of his plantations con- 
trary to the laws provided for that 
purpose in each plantation respec- 
tively, which order we have already 
communicated to some, and are con- 
tinuing to do it to others as oppor- 
tunity offers—and you are therefore 
likewise in the same manner required 
to observe it.” 

Continuing, Governor Fletcher was 
cautioned to take measures against 
the sheltering of Pirates, such dili- 
gence being commended “so much 
more particularly to your care, be- 
cause in recent cases your Govt is 
named as a place of protection for 
such villains, and your favor in par- 
ticular to Cap". Tue given as an in- 
stance of it.” 

Governor Fletcher assured the 
Lords of Trade that he would “ care- 
fully observe your Lord?s cOmands 


'N. Y. Col. Doc. Vol. IV, p. 255(N.’Y. En- 
tries A. 63) 
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concerning fugitives and deserters in 
this province.” ' 

Notwithstanding this admonition 
there is no record of any legislation 
upon the subject in the Colonies un- 
til 1720, when Connecticut passed an 
act which is set forth below. 

On December 11, 1696, William 
Penn appeared before the Lords of 
Trade as proprietor of East Jersey to 
make representations regarding the 
State of the Colonies. On the 8th of 
February, 169%, he submitted a plan 
for their better regulation entitled 
“A Briefe and Plaine Scheame how 
the English Colonies in the north 
parts of America, viz: Boston, Con- 
necticut, Road Island, New York, 
New Jersey, Pensilvania, Maryland, 
Virginia and Carolina may be made 
more usefull to the crowne, and one 
another’s peace and safety with an 
universal concurrance.” 

He proposed that there should be 
a common assembly composed of 
deputies from each colony whose 
business it should be “to hear and 
adjust all matters of complaint or 
differences between Province and 
Province, as 1st where persons quit 
their own Province and goe to an- 
other that they may avoid their just 
debts tho’ they be able to pay them; 
2d where offenders fly Justice, or Jus- 
tice cannot well be had upon such 
offenders in the Provinces that enter- 
tain them, 3rdly, to prevent or cure 


'Gov. Fletcher to Lords of Trade, N.Y. 
Col. Doc. Vol, 1V, 273, 274; (New York En- 
tries, A. 261) 





injuries in point of commerce, 4th, to 
consider ways and means to support 
the Union and safety of the Provinces 
against the publick enemies. 


I. LORD BELLAMONT’S EFFORTS TO 
BRING PIRATES TO JUSTICE. 


In a letter to the Lords of Trade 
dated July rst, 1698’ Lord Bellamont 
who had been appointed Vice-Ad- 


1zooth Anniversary df the Const. of U.S. 
Vol II. 450, 451; N. Y. Col. Doc. Vol. IV, 
p. 296; Moore on Extradition, 822, (Note.) 

Note. Again in 1700 Mr. Penn submitted 
to Lord Bellamont and Lieutenant Governor 
Nicholson certain suggestions respecting the 
Plantations which were drawn up by Penn 
and transmitted to the Lords of Trade by 
Bellamont. They are to be found in the 
Colonial Documents of the State of New 
York (New York Papers N. O., N. 28) indorsed 
‘*Heads of severall things proper for y¢ 
Plantas to be recommended home to England 
Drawn up by Mr. Penn & communicated by 
him to the Earl of Bellamont & Coll. Nichol- 
son at their meeting at N. Yorke. Referred 
toin ye E. of Bellamont’s tre. of the 17th 
Octt 1700.” 

Penn suggested a standard coin—the es- 
tablishment of a mint, &c. and ‘‘ 5. For pre- 
vention of runaways and rovers and fraudu- 
lent debtors coming from one Province to 
another for shelter, that it were recommended 
to these Governments to make a law with 
the same restrictions and penalties as if the 
whole was but one Government.” *N. Y. 
Col. Doc. Vol. IV, 757. 

Bellamont says in his letter to the Lords of 
Trade ‘‘ Col. Nicholson Mr Penn and I had 
some discourse about these plantations, the 
heads on which we discovered were drawn 
up in short terms by Mt Penn and are (No. 
27)” Id. 724. 

2N. Y. Col. Doc. Vol. IV, 332. 
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miral of the Court of Admiralty in 
New York, speaks of the action of 
Coll. Bass. of the Jerseys, who on 
the issuance of a precept by the 
Court of Admiralty in New York to 
demand and procure the surrender of 
two pirates seized in the Jerseys, 
called his Council, who unanimously 
decided not to deliver until the com- 
mission for the Court of Admiralty 
was published in New Jersey. 

He says that on the receipt of Coll. 
Bass’ letter announcing this decision 
he “call¢his Majtys Council, and by 
their advice sent a command to Coll. 
Bass (which I now likewise send you) 
with which Coll. Bass being startled, 
he ventured without the consent of 
his Councill to send me the two pris- 
oners supposed to be Every’s crew.” 

Again’ “I hear of two more of 
Every’s men, one in Connecticut, and 
one in Road Island, I have wrote to 
these Gover" to seize them and send 
them to me. But I desire your Lord- 
ships, speedy directions what I shall 
do with them, for the evidence to 
condemn them is in England, and I 
want your directions to send them 
prisoners thither, for otherwise as 
they are taken up here only on sus- 
picion, I am told I cannot by law deny 
their being admitted to baile.” 

Again, on July 6th. 1698, he. wrote 
to the Lords of Admiralty: ’ 

“Thad omitted to acquaint your 
Lordships that a precept issued out 


‘Id, 333- 
21d. 359. 
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of the Court of Admiralty of New 
Yorke to take two supposed Pirates 
out of the custody of the Govt of Jer- 
seys, but he by advice of the Coun- 
cil (as he said) did not obey it on 
pretense that my commission of Vice- 
Admirall (which as yet$I have not) 
was not published and recorded in 
the Jerseys, nor the commission of 
that Court. But I sent him a com- 
manding letter, which he obeyed and 
sent me prisoners, as your Lord? will 
perceive by the letters which shall be 
laid before your Lord?* by the 
agents,” 

In a letter to the Lords of Trade, 
dated Boston, October 2oth, 1699, he 
says: 

“T have prevail‘ with Governor 
Winthrop to seize and send Thomas 
Clarke of New Yorke prisoner 
thither; he had been on board Kidd’s 
sloop at the East end of Long Island 
and carried off to the value of about 
45,000 in goods and treasure (that 
we know of and perhaps a great deal 
more) unto Connecticut Colony, and 
thinking himself safe from under our 
power writ me Lieutenant Governor 
of New Yorke a very sawcy letter and 
bade us defiance. I have ordered 
him to be safely kept a prisoner in 
the fort, because the goal of New 
York is weak and insufficient, and 
when orders come to me to send Kidd 
and his man to England (which I 
long for impatiently) I will also send 
Clarke as an associate of Kidd’s,” 


™N, Y. Col. Doc. Vol. IV, 595. 
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In the same letter previous to the 
above he says:' 

“TI brought from England a com- 
mission under the Seal of the Ad- 
miralty for trying pirates and pirates’ 
goods, taken or committed in Con- 
necticut Colony in the Admiralty 
Court of New Yorke: and upon hear- 
ing that some of Bradishe’s men were 
taken by Colonel Winthrop, the Gov- 
ernor of that Colony, I was about to 
send for them to have them tryed at 
New Yorke. But Colonel Winthrop 
prevented me by sending me your 
Lordships letter to him dated the 21st 
of March, 169}, together with a 
draught of the bill for restraining and 
punishing Privateers and Pirates, 
which bill you enjoin him to en- 
deavour to get passed into an act by 
the General Assembly of that Colony; 
and in it there are Admiralty powers 
to try, condemn and punish with 
death all such offenders. I called a 
Council at New Yorke upon receipt 
of that letter of Colone! Winthrop’s 
and we all agreed that by the bills 
being enacted, and the tenour of your 
Lordships said letter, Connecticut 
Colony would be exempted from the 
jurisdiction of the Admiralty Court 
of New York.” 

On the 30th of April, 1701, (shortly 
after the death of Lord Bellamont) 
William Smith, Peter Schuyler and 
Robert Livingston, three of the Coun- 
cil of New York, wrote a letter to the 
Lords of Trade’ in which they com- 


11d. p. 594. 
? Id. 857, 863.. 
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plained of the “ill state of the Jer- 
seys” in harboring fugitives &c. 
Continuing they say: “We do there- 
fore humbly offer whether it be not 
for his Majesty’s service that his 
Majesty would be pleased to put 
those Provinces under such regulari- 
ties that the publick peace may be re- 
stored and his Majesty’s government 
of New York may have the assistance 
of the magistracy of the Jerseys to 
remand deserters and fellows that 
may shelter themselves there, which 
often happens, &c., by the convulsion 
of that people, not in Coll. Hamilton’s 
the Governour’s power to remedy it.” 
On the 25th of July, 1715, Governor 
Hunter requested the apprehension 
at Boston of one Jean Conrad Weiser, 
the leader of a sedition among the 
five Indian nations, which obliged 
him to march with a force to disarm 
them. In a letter to the Lords of 
Trade, Governor Hunter says: “He, 
with his crew, has pulled down a 
Mans house in the neighborhood, is 
since fled to Boston, I have wrote by 
the advice of the Council here, to have 
him apprehended there, in order to 
his being brought to Justice for a 
terror to the rest. He gives out that 
he is bound for England, instructed 
by the Indians.’”’’ 
II]. CONNECTICUT PASSES THE ONLY 
COLONIAL LAW ON THE SUBJECT. 


In the Acts and Laws of Connecti- 
cut we find the only colonial law ever 
passed on the subject of the delivery 


1N, Y. Col, Doc, Vol. V, 418, 


of fugitives from other colonies. It 
was passed in October, 1720, and 
after reciting that “Whereas it has 
sometimes happened that some 
Persons Convicted in the neighboring 
Colonies of Crimes, which by the 
Laws of this Colony are punishable 
with corporal Punishment, make their 
escape from the Administration of 
Justice in those Colonies; or do Es- 
cape, and flee from the Prosecution 
of such Crimes there, and come into 
this colony with design to hide from 
Justice; or do take up their Abode 
here,” provided that all such persons 
who came into the colony of Con- 
necticut, and continued there for the 
space of Two Months, without first 
having obtained leave therefor of the 
General Assembly, and should not 
depart within one month after they 
had been formally warned so to do, 
should suffer a fine of five pounds to 
the Treasurer of the Colony, and 
if the person so fined should not 
within one month after the impo- 
sition of the fine, depart out of the 
Colony, that he should be again 
liable to the like fine, “to be re- 
covered as aforesaid; and so Tottes 
Quoties.” 

Thus the act provided a penalty 
for the fugitive wrongdoer who 
sought refuge within Connecticut 
Colony, and declared the act of seek- 
ing shelter there to be a crime. 

In subsequent sections a means 
of returning the fugitive upon the 
demand of the authorities of the gov- 
ernment orcolony from which he had 











fled, was prescribed. As the lan- 
guage of the act is somewhat quaint, 
the latter clauses are quoted in full: 

“ And be it further Enacted by the 
Authority aforesaid, That if any such 
Person or Persons flying, or making 
Escape, as aforesaid, be pursued by 
Order of proper Authority, from any 
other Government, in order to bring 
him or them to. Justice, he or they 
may be Apprehended by Order of 
the Authority of this Government. 

“ And if on Examination and Inquiry 
into the Matter, it shall appear such 
Person or Persons have been Con- 
victed, as aforesaid, and are escaping, 
or are flying from Prosecution, as 
aforesaid, he or they may be remanded 
back, and delivered to the Authority, 
or Officers from whom such escape is 
made, in order that due and condign 
Punishment may be inflicted on such 
Transgressors,” 

This Act is found in a some- 
what modified form in the Acts 
and Laws of Connecticut, Revision of 
1784, under the title of “An Act for 
remanding Persons who have com- 
mitted crimes in other states, and to 
escape from Justice flee into this 
State;” and yet again, with further 
unimportant modifications in the re- 
vision of 1795.’ 


III. CASES MENTIONED IN THE NEW 


YORK NEWSPAPERS, 
The New York Gazette of March 8, 
1737, after recounting the arrest and 
conviction of a man “who goes by 
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the names of Patrick Butler, John 
Lovell, Luce and sevéral other 
names” for “ passing counterfeit Pis- 
toles and Dollars” says: 

“‘Some time ago he stole a Horse 
and a Mare in Connecticut, they pur- 
sued him to Westchester in this Prov- 
ince and carried him back, where, 
according to their law they whipt 
him,” &c.’ 

The New York Gazette, revived in 
the Weekly Post Boy, July 6th, 1747, 
tells of the arrest of four counter- 
feiters whose operations were in 
“Peek’s Kill in Dutchess County, 
where the three were first appre- 
hended, the other fled but was fol- 
low4 and overtaken at Newhaven. * 

The same paper of January 23d, 
1749, says: “Saturday next is ap- 
pointed for the execution of Manus 
Carrol... He was tried and con- 
demned there” (Albany) “ but broke 
jail and made his Escape; and was 
taken up in the back Parts of Penn- 
sylvania again, and brought here 
about three weeks ago.” ° 


IV. MASSACHUSETTS IS CHARGED WITH 
HARBORING FUGITIVES FROM NEW 
YORK;—A COLONIAL “NO MAN’S 
LAND.” 


In 1766 Governor Moore wrote to 
the Lords of Trade complaining of 
the protection afforded by the Mass- 
achusetts authorities to fugitives 





1 Manual N. Y. Com, Council 1865, 726, 
2TId. 815. 
3Td. 832, 
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from his colony. The following is 
his letter: 
“ My Lorps, 

I informed Mr. Secretary Cornway 
in a letter of the 3oth of April last’ of 
some disturbances which had arose in 
the County of Dutchess in this Prov- 
ince, and at the same time acquainted 
him with the steps taken to suppress 
them, which together with a little 
Military Assistance, soon settled the 
tranquillity of that County, and a 
Court of Oyer & terminer is now sit- 
ting there,in which some of the prin- 
cipal offenders will be try4- Since that, 
the infection has spread into the 
neighboring County of Albany, 
but some of the Rioters have been 
already taken, and the greatest part 
of them filed into the 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
where they appear to be protected by 
the Magistrates, as all the requisitions 
made to get them apprehended have 
proved ineffectual, notwithstanding 
they are so far from absconding that 
they appear publicly; so that we must 
expect to have them returned again 
into this Province as soon as the Force 
is withdrawn which drove them out, 
and a new scene of disorder will of 
course commence.” ” 

In 1767, while the boundary be- 
tween New York and Massachusetts 
was in dispute, a number of inhabi- 
tants of Massachusetts made settle- 
ments upon the lands of Johannes 





1N. Y. Col. Doc. Vol. VII, 825. 
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Van Rensslaer, proprietor of Clav- 
erock, in Columbia County. Van 
Rensslaer brought legal proceedings 
for their removal and the Sheriff, 
while endeavoring to serve his writs, 


-aided by a posse comitatus, was set upon 


by the intruders and prevented from 
executing his duty, which resulted in 
the loss of life. Some of the intruders 
afterwards returned to Massachusetts 
and efforts to secure their rendition 
proved unavailing. 

Governor Moore in a letter to the 
Earl of Shelburne, dated February 
24th, 1767, gives the following ac- 
count of the affair: ' 

“There has been no dispute in the 
present case between the Provincesin 
regard to any Territorial Jurisdic- 
tion, but the whole has taken its rise 
from a Scene of Litigation among 
private Persons; Several Inhabitants 
of the Massachusetts encouraged by 
their countrymen, (as they acknow- 
ledge in some of their affidavits) 
passed over the line of Division and 
seating themselves to the Westward 
of it on the Lands belongs to Mr‘ 
Rensslaer (sic) and acknowledged on 
all hands to be within this Province, 
began Settlements there without any 
invitation from him, or even permis- 
sion first obtained; M*‘ Rensslaer un- 
willing to dispossess them offered 
them Leases, on the same Terms 
which he had granted to his Tenants 
their near neighbors which were 





11d. g10-912. Seealso letter of Gov. Moore 








refused, and notwithstanding they 
could not shew any Right in them- 
selves to the Lands refused to ac- 
knowledge any in Mt Rensslaer, who 
upon such behavior endeavoured to 
remove them by a due course of Law; 
But as it never was the intention of 
these People to submit their Title to 
a legal examinat® every opposition 
was made to the Sheriff when he at- 
tempted to do his Duty and matters 
were carried to such a length, that 
they assembled armed in a great 
body, and attacked and defeated him 
in the Execution of his office, alltho’ 
supported by the Posse of the Coun- 
ty some lives were lost on both 
sides. After an action in justification 
of which so little could be said, many 
of the Delinquents thought proper to 
quit this Province immediately, and 
sheltered themselves under the Pro- 
tection of the neighboring Govern- 
mentsof Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut. I did receive some letters from 
Mr. Bernard’ in August, complaining 
of the treatment some people had 
met with in the Province of Massa- 
chusetts, representing their case as 
deserving compassion, and desiring 
that I would interpose my good offices 
in their behalf. To this I made the 
following answer; that I thought it 
very extraordinary that any person in 
this Province who was aggrieved 
should before he made his complaint 
first withdraw himself from the juris- 





1 Francis Bernard, Governor of Massachu- 
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diction in which he had lived, then 
apply for redress to one who had it 
not in his power to give it. That I 
apprehend the Persons for whom he 
interested himself were those against 
whom the Grand Jury had found Bills 
for Riots, Murders, and Treasons, in 
which case I hoped he would give the 
necessary orders to have them se- 
cured, that they might be brought 
to the punishment they deserved; 
But if any persons had fled into his . 
Government only under apprehension 
of being ill treated he might assure 
them from me that on their return, 
they should be entitled to all the pro- 
tection which the Laws of the Country 
could give them, and that any dis- 
putes they were engaged in should 
be examined into with the utmost 
candor In order to sett this matter 
in the clearest light I enclosed to Mr. 
Bernard the Proclamation I had is- 
sued, in which were inserted the 
names of the Delinquents and the 
rewards offered for taking them up, 
but none of them were ever secured 
although they appeared publickly in 
the Provinces of the Massachusetts 
and Connecticut; neither have those 
complainants thought proper to re- 
turn to their Homes and submit their 
cause to be decided by the Laws of 
their Country.” 

On the 7th of May, 1768, Governor 
Moore wrote to the Earl of Hills- 
borough that after the repeal of the 
act of Assembly which had enacted 
“that part of the country bordering 
on the Connecticut River” into a 











separate country, the distress there 
was so great “that it was appre- 
hended many Inhabitants would be 
under necessity of quitting it, for it 
was become an asylum for persons 
guilty of all sorts of crimes, and a 
great number of wretches who had 
fled from, justice not only in this but 
in the neighboring Provinces of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut took up their quarters there 
. and committed all kinds of Disorders 
with impunity.” 

The Council advised the erecting 
of the lands into a County by an or- 
dinance, which was accordingly done.’ 


VI. DISINCLINATION AFTER THE ARTI- 
CLES OF CONFEDERATION TO ABAN- 
DON THE ESTABLISHED PRACTICE. 
The Articles of Confederation were 

adopted in 1777, and the rendition 

clause provided that “if any person 
guilty of, or charged with treason, 
felony or other high misdemeanor, 
in any State, shall flee from justice, 
and be found in any of the United 

States, he shall, upon demand of the 

governor, or executive power of the 

State from which he fled be delivered 

up and removed to the State having 

jurisdiction of his offence.” 

In 1782, in the case of one Captain 
White, demanded by President Moore 
of Pennsylvania, of Governor Living- 
ston of New Jersey, under the provi- 
sions of this clause, the latter de- 
clined to interfere on the ground that 
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all that was necessary was for the 
Chief Justice of Pennsylvania to is- 
sue his writ, which would be indorsed 
by the Chief Justice of New Jersey, 
and thereupon the Pennsylvania 
Sheriff could apprehend White in 
any part of New Jersey.’ 

In 1784, Governor Dickinson of 
Pennsylvania, made a demand upon 
the Governor of Massachusetts as 
follows: 

“Sir:-—We are informed — that 
George Garner and Joseph Smith, 
who are charged with felony com- 
mitted in this City, and have fled 
from Justice, are now in Boston. 
We therefore think it our duty to re- 
quest that they may be delivered up 
to the bearer, ...in order to be re- 
moved to this State.” ” 

In the same year the President and 
Council of Maryland notified the 
President of Pennsylvania that Henry 
Carberry had been arrested in Mary- 
land, charged with treason in Penn- 
sylvania. The matter was referred 
to the judges of the Supreme Court, 
to demand Carberry and have him 
brought to trial. The Judges de- 
manded him of Maryland, to be de- 
livered at the jail in Philadelphia; 
and this request was “founded on 
the second clause of the fourth article 





113 Am. Law Rev. 181; Penn. Archives 
Vol. IV, 530, 531, Minutes of Council of 
Penn. XIII, 270. 

2 13 Am. Law Rev. 181; Penn. Archives 
Vol. X, 354. See also Minutes of Council 
of Penn. XV, 499; Id. III., 108, Id, V., 94. 
Penn, Archives XVI., 14. 

















of the Confederation and has been 
the constant usage between this State and 
the neighboring States.””' 

Governor Paca of Maryland ob- 
jected that the demand must come 
from the Executive Department of 
Pennsylvania, and that the prisoner 
could not be taken by the authorities 
of Maryland beyond the limits of 
that State. The permission of Dela- 
ware would be necessary to go across 
her territory, and the officers of 
Pennsylvania must receive him at 
the State line.” In a letter by the 
Judges to the Governor, recounting 
the affair, they maintained that in 
spite of the language of the Articles 
of Confederation, “the usage and 
practices between this State and 


New Jersey and also the Delaware - 


State” were sufficient to support 
their demands as made.’ Finally, 
Governor Dickinson of Pennsylva- 
nia made a formal demand, in which 
he alluded, to his having referred the 
matter to the Judges, “not doubting 
but it would be conducted according 
to the constant usage in similar cases 
between this State and the States of 
New Jersey and Delaware,.”* Gov- 
ernor Paca replied to this demand 
signifying his readiness to make the 
surrender at once.° 





' Penn. Archives X, 290, 292; 13 Am. Law 
Rev. 181, 189 
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In 1789 a case occurred from 
which it appears that the States con- 
tinued up to that time at least, to 
follow the old practice, regarding the 
provision of the Articles of Confed- 
eration only as a means of compel- 
ling a surrender against the will of a 
State. 

In a letter to Governor Mifflin of 
Pennsylvania, Governor Livingston 
of New Jersey says that Chief Justice 
Brearly of his State had informed 
him that a warrant lately sent by him 
to Pennsylvania had been refused; 
and he adds: “I am informed that 
this is the first instance . .. where the 
warrant from one of the Justices of 
the Supreme Court has been deemed 
to be insufficient and it is probable 
that you consider the fourth article 
of the old Confederation as extend- 
ing to all cases.” He then proceeds 
to make a formal demand, according 
to the clause of the Articles of Con- 
federation. This demand was ac- 
ceded to in the Pennsylvania Coun- 
cil and the fugitives surrendered to 
the Chief Justice of New Jersey.’ In 
a letter to Governor Mifflin, Chief 
Justice Brearly refers to certain legis- 
lation of New Jersey regulating sur- 
renders, and adds: ‘“ We have con- 
sidered that part of the Article of 
Confederation which respects the 
matter as merely designed to pre- 
vent one State from giving protec- 
tion to offenders from another; and 
that the powers therein given the ex- 





' 13 Am. Law Rev. 190; Minutes of Coun- 
cil of Penn,, XVI, 14. 
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ecutive are not necessary to be exer- 
cised in ordinary cases.” 

“These instances,” says Mr. 
Hoague,’ “indicate the condition of 
things out of which the later provi- 
sion grew. So confirmed was the 
practice of making surrenders upon 
the warrant of the Court having jur- 
isdiction, duly indorsed by the. Chief 


1 13 Am. Law Rev. Igo. 
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Justice of the State making the sur- 
render, that twelve years after the 
adoption of the Articles of Confeder- 
ation the first instance of a refusal 
known to Governor Livingston arose. 
At this time the Constitution was 
about going into effect, and there 
was a proper disposition on the part 
of Governor Mifflin to conform to 
the letter of the fundamental law.” 


Joun DouGtas Linpsay. 











To a person accus- 
tomed to note memor- 
able dates of important 
events in the more or 
less distant past, the 
days July 11 and 1a, 
will not be allowed to 
pass by unheeded. To 
a resident of New York, 
especially, they should 
recall the event which so 
sadly signalized them. 
For on July 11, 1804, 
Hamilton and Burr met 
on the fatal ground at 
Weehawken, and on July 
12th Hamilton’s great 
agony ended in death. 
While some of the land- 
marks still remain—and 
ere long will be no 
more— it would seem 
worth while to briefly study the well- 
known incident. We may not hit 
upon anything new, but it will at 
least give occasion to place before 
readers outside of New York an ac- 
count of the localities which this 
event has invested witha national in- 
terest. 

We shall pass but lightly over the 
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THE HAMILTON-BURR DUEL—A STUDY. 


circumstances that led up to 
the duel. In the election for 
President in 1800, Jefferson 
and Burr had come out with a 
tie-vote. This had thrown the de- 
cision upon the House of Rep- 


résentatives, and for several days in 
February, 1801, the fate of these two 
men hung trembling in the balance. 
Nearly forty ballots were taken, ere a 
decision was reached. The Federal- 
ists sought to disappoint their op- 
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ponents by taking from them their 
idolized Jefferson. Whether rightly 
or wrongly judged, Jefferson’s friends 
imagined that Burr was capable of a 
“dicker” with the enemy, in order to 
secure the office at the expense of his 
party. At any rate, it appeared how 
little credit Burr had left in his own 
party, when at the end of four years 
it became time to nominate candidates 
for the offices of president and vice- 
president. Jefferson was of course 
renominated for the former, but Burr 
was not even mentioned for vice- 
president, the Governor of New York, 
George Clinton, being substituted. 
At this juncture, in the spring of 
1804, there was also on the carpet an 
election for governor of the State of 
New York. In this Burr conceived 


that there lay for him an opportunity 
for redeeming his political standing; 


a chance to test how much of power 
in politics there remained to him. 
There being apparently nothing left 
for him in national politics, he would 
be content with the more limited 
glory of being Governor of his own 
State, and he set about to secure the 
nomination. But this was not so easy 
a matter to accomplish. His own 
party—the Republicans or Demo- 
crats — was entirely under the con- 
trol of the Clinton and Livingston 
families, and these were bitterly hos- 
tile to Burr. The nomination of 
Burr by this party was therefore out 
of the question; it was given to Chief 
Justice Morgan Lewis, a brother-in- 
law of Chancellor Livingston. Burr 
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then manifested his political ada pta- 
bility by courting the nomination of 
the opposite party, the Federalists. 
This surely gives some countenance 
to Jefferson’s suspicions that Burr's 
ambition and loyalty were not half so 
strongly fixed upon party success as 
upon Burr himself. But the New 
York Federalists were not particularly 
taken with Burr’s open-mindedness; 
they did not make him their candi- 
date, but named instead Chancellor 
Lansing. Burr then undertook to 
pose as an independent, or self-nom- 
inated candidate; and when the Chan- 
cellor declined to run, he felt certain 
that a part at least of the Republican 
or Democratic vote, and the bulk of 
the Federalists (now without a stan- 
dard-bearer) would be diverted in his 
favor. The result of the election. 
proved that again he had reckoned 
without his host. What was the 
cause? 

A Colossus had risen in his path, 
and blecked his advance towards the 
governorship; the same who had 
blocked his dubious progress towards 
the presidency. In that great crisis 
just alluded to, the grandfather of ex- 
Secretary of State Bayard, the single 
representative of Delaware, had 
steadily voted thirty-five times for 
Burr, although he was a Federalist 
himself. This in the count of States 
had made Delaware’s vote stand for 
Burr. Taking counsel of Hamilton, 
he changed his vote on the last ballot 
deliberately for Jefferson; the mem- 
bers of two other State delegations 
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who had voted for Burr, making a 
tie, withheld their votes, leaving a 
majority for Jefferson, and thus giv- 
ing him two more States, and the 
crisis was over. Hamilton must have 
been deeply impressed with Burr’s 
untrustworthiness as a public man, 
when he distinctly advised his adher- 
ents to place Jefferson in the presi- 
dential chair rather than him. 

So again in the contest for the gov- 
ernorship of New York, Hamilton 
raised his warning voice against Burr, 
amid the ranks of the Federalists. 


GOV. MORGAN LEWIS, 


Their chances of success were so 
meager that they were quite well in- 
clined to take up with Burr when it 
was understood he would accept their 
nomination. But justabout the time 
their candidate was to be named, 
Hamilton was at Albany on legal 
business, and at a caucus of legisla- 
tors held at a tavern, he strongly dis- 
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suaded them from. the contemplated 
move. When it came to the actual 
voting, he did not hesitate to advise 
his adherents to vote for the opposing 
candidate, Morgan Lewis, though a 
Republican; and many did so, so that 
Lewis received the election. 

Burr was now left without any 
ground, politically, to stand on, either . 
in the nation or in hisown state. He 
was desperate; and now came into 
play his unscrupulous temperament, 
almost without serious moral re- 
straints. The man is a problem in 
heredity. On the one side was the 
father, the Rev. Aaron Burr, widely 
respected as a godly minister, as well 
as a talented orator, and of such re- 
putation for learning that he was 
made President of Princeton College. 
On the other side was the mother, 
the choicest flower of a choice family- 
circle, the daughter of the revered 
and saintly moral philosopher and 
profound theologian, the pride, the 
glory, almost the adoration of New 
England to this day—Jonathan Ed- 
wards. But both parents died while 
Burr was still an infant of a few years, 
and somehow and somewhere he re- 
ceived a moral or religious twist, 
which unbalanced his character. 
Without unfairness we may draw this 
conclusion, since his undisguisedly 
questionable dealings with women, 
and his well-known pliability in 
political matters, undoubtedly place 
before us a man of no very pro- 
nounced moral stamina or strong 
principle. 





Of course Burr was a man of re- 
finement and could not stoop to be a 
midnight assassin. His moral un- 
soundness did not go such lengths as 
this; the restraints of society were of 
great force with him. But unfortun- 
ately in those days society rather en- 
couraged than denounced one mur- 
derous means of satisfaction or re- 
venge, namely the duel. Vengeance 
was no doubt in Burr’s heart: Ham- 
ilton must be taken out of the way: 
if he were not, his own career was a 
wreck. The duel, therefore, was his 
only resort. Should Hamilton fall, 
Burr might hope to rise again in the 
political arena. His case could scarce 
be worse than it was now, so far as 
the ambitions of his life went, if Ham- 
ilton’s bullet should lay him low. 

Occasion for a quarrel was readily 
found, after an election contest. At 
the caucus in the tavern at Albany, 
mentioned above, two adherents of 
Burr surreptitiously introduced them- 
selves into an adjoining ‘apartment, 
and overheard, naturally, some things 
not complimentary to Burr, which 
fell from Hamilton’s lips. Besides 
there was a letter published in the 
papers of the day, which after stating 
that Hamilton had discouraged the 
Federalists from voting for Burr as 
governor, made this indefinite and 
gratuitous addition to its former mis- 
chievous gossip: “I could detail to 
you a still more despicable opinion 
which General Hamilton has ex- 
pressed of Mr. Burr.” Burr insisted 
upon making this the casus belli. The 
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writer, a Dr. Cooper, had been with 
Hamilton at the private table of a 
mutual friend, where this opinion was 
supposed to have been uttered. 
When Burr sent the newspaper ex- 
tract with the above sentence under- 
scored to Hamilton, the latter natur- 
ally turned to the, so to speak, less 
“despicable” utterance which gave 
rise to the degree of comparison. And 
he found this to be: ‘ General Ham- 
ilton and Judge Kent have declared 
in substance, that they looked upon 
Mr. Burr to be a dangerous man, and 
one who ought not to be trusted with 
the reigns of government.” Surely 
this was sufficiently harmless lan- 
guage to be used in a political cam- 
paign. Burr knew that well enough, 
and, therefore, had resort to the vague 
possibilities of the “ still more despic- 
able;” but Hamilton was not respon- 
sible for this odious comparison; and 
if neither he nor Dr. Cooper could 
recollect the exact language of this 
more heinous utterance, there was no 
ground for calling any one out to a 
duel. The groundlessness or irrele- 
vance of such a position was pointed 
out by Hamilton in the course of the 
voluminous correspondence between 
the twomen. “How shall I annex 
any precise idea to language so in- 
definite?” he asked. “How could 
you be sure that even this opinion 
[the more despicable one] had ex- 
ceeded the bounds which you would 
yourself deem admissible between 
political opponents?” If Burr had 
any other than a murderous intent, 
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he would have acknowledged the 
force of these considerations; in fact 
his “honor” should have been fully 
satisfied with such a reply as the fol- 
lowing, which Hamilton authorized 
his second to transmit; “He [z. e. 
Hamilton] would be able to answer 
consistently with his honor and the 
truth, in substance, that the conver- 
sation to which Dr. Cooper alluded 
turned wholly on political topics, and 
did not attribute to Col. Burr any in- 
stance of dishonorable conduct, nor 
relate to his private character.” 
What more could Burr have wished? 
Could Hamilton have honorably gone 
further in explaining the reference to 
his conversation. (Note that the ex- 


planation was demanded of a refer- 
ence to a conversation, not of the 
actual words of it themselves.) 

But the unhappy feature of this 


whole affair is that Burr did not wish 
really for any explanation. He was 
bound to quarrel, bound to carry the 
quarrel to a fight; bound to have the 
fight end in the death of one or the 
other. The matter was soon referred 
to seconds, and even then Hamilton 
honestly strove to avoid a meeting on 
such baseless demands. Burr’s per- 
emptory demands and _ increasingly 
offensive communications, however, 
left no opening for retreat from the 
challenge, as men then thought and 
felt. Judge Pendleton, Hamilton’s 
second, wrote to Burr’s second, Mr. 
William P. Van Ness: “While he 
[Hamilton] was prepared to meet 
the particular case fairly and fully, 
4 
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he thinks it inadmissible that he 
should be expected to answer at large 
as to everything that he may possibly 
have said, in relation to the character 
of Col. Burr, at any time or upon any 
occasion.” Yet it is but just to cite, 
on the other hand, a passage from 
Mr. Van Nest’s rejoinder: “ Col. Burr 
disavows all motives of predetermined 
hostility, acharge by which he thinks 
insult added to injury. He feels asa 
gentleman should feel when his 
honour is impeached or assailed; and 
without sensations of hostility or 
wishes of revenge, he is determined 
to vindicate that honour at such 
hazard as the nature of the case de- 
mands.” Burr is of course entitled 
to this statement of his case. But it 
is difficult to see, when Hamilton and 
Judge Kent are mentioned in one 
breath in connection with the only 
definite statements involved in this 
controversy, why Hamilton was sin- 
gled out for responsibility. Nor is it 
easy to see why any gentleman should 
feel his honor to be assailed by an- 
other, when the offending words are 
not mentioned, but are only vaguely 
alluded to bya third party; and when 
on a demand fdr an explanation, the 
offending ger cleman disavows any in- 
tention to assail private character, 
and is wholly at a loss to say what 
was the actual language used. The 
case of Burr against Hamilton was a 
very weak one on this score of honor. 
The writer was told by the grandson 
of one of the members of the Cincin- 
nati who was at the Society’s dinner 
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on July 4, 1804, that his grandfather 
often assured him that if the members 
had known of the duel and its cir- 
cumstances before the event, they 
would never have suffered it to take 
place. This proves that no very seri- 
ous point of honor was involved, for 
then the customs of the day, and the 
feelings of gentlemen and soldiers, 
would not have permitted them to in- 
terfere, or would have made their in- 
terference useless. From the stand- 
point of the impartial historical 
student it is with reluctance that we 
quote from a recent book a summary 
of Burr’s conduct, as not an unfair 
representation of the facts: “ With 
cool deliberation he set about forcing 
a quarrel,” observes Mr. Lodge in his 
monograph on “Alexander Hamil- 
‘ton” in the American Statesmen 
Series. “He showed his pu~~ose 
plainly enough by selecting a remark 
attributed to Hamilton at the time of 
the caucuses held to nominate candi- 
dates for the governorship, which was 
really applicable to his general public 
character, was not peculiarly severe, 
and was perfectly inoffensive, com- 
pared with many of the denunciations 
launched at him by Hamilton only a 
few years before. Hamilton had no 
desire to fight, but it was impossible 
to avoid it if he admitted the force of 
the code of honor, when Burr was de- 
termined to fix a quarrel upon him.” 

And now it is worth while to inquire, 
since this “study” is so largely one 
of motives; if any fair estimate of the 
case would fasten the stigma of a wish 
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to do harm to Burr upon the man 
whom he thus forced to become his 
antagonist. We must reply in the 
negative since there seems to be an 
entire absence of “motive’’ on Ham- 
ilton’s part to be thus disposed 
towards Burr. He towered too far 
above Burr in professional ability 
and success, to entertain any jealousy 
of him on that head. Neither was 
Hamilton desirous of securing an 
office, which Burr might prevent him 
from getting. Hamilton had deliber- 
ately turned aside from public life in 
order to repair his private fortune, 
which had suffered severely while he 
was intent on serving his country. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 
Hamilton antagonized Burr both in 
1801 and in 1804, in the arena of 
National politics as in those of the 
State, purely and simply on grounds 
of a public nature. He sincerely ad- 
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judged Burr to be a “dangerous 
man,” not to be entrusted “with 
the reins of government.” Others 
shared that opinion; as was noticed, 
by no less a person than Judge, 
afterwards Chancellor, James Kent. 
And there were opportunities for 
a “dangerous man” to do mischief. 
Secession was in the air then, as it 
was fifty or sixty years later, only 
its latitude was nearer the North 
Pole. It was in the minds of the 
men of New England, and hence we 
do not find the matter emphasized 
much in the “history-books” — as 
Thackeray is fond of putting it— 
since these have usually proceeded 
from thatregion, And the considera- 
tions that lay back of secession then 
and there, were not unlike those that 
come to the foreground later. Then 
and there there was a sectional, self- 
ish determination to save its shipping 
and manufactures, even at the ex- 
pense of national prosperity and 
honor. It was likewise a devotion to 
sectional interests, at the expense of 
national duty or honor, which precipi- 
tated the later secession. That this 
menace to the Union was a reality and 
not a chimera in 1804, and was justly 
a cause of apprehension to men like 
Hamilton and Kent, is proved by the 
attitude of the New England States 
in the war of 1812. They actually 
called aconvention of representatives 
at which it was deliberately voted to 
raise money only for their own de- 
fense. Perhaps no evidence is so 
striking as that of the following 
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figures. Of the loan of sixteen mil- 
lions of dollars called for by the Fed- 
eral Government, New York took 
over five and a half-millions; Penn- 
sylvania nearly seven millions; little 
Maryland nearly three millions. All 
of the five New England States took 
only $486,700! But there was already 
a sinister separatist spirit abroad in 
New England at the time that Burr 
sought to be Governor of New York. 
So much was this so, that Mr. Lodge, 
himself a New Englander, says dis- 
tinctly: “He sought the governor- 
ship of New York, behind which was 
the possibility of a northern confed- 
eracy and presidency, a phantom 
evoked by the murmurs of secession 
now heard among New England 
leaders.” 


Hamilton suspected or foresaw 


that Burr was entirely capable of 
disrupting the Union for the sake of 


personal ambition. He was certain 
Burr was entirely capable of leading 
such a secession, or even of foment- 
ing it in order to lead it. Hamilton 
himself would rather have shed his 
last drop of life-blood than do such 
a thing. It is abundantly proved 
that against his will, against his prin- 
ciples, he went into this duel appre- 
hending the worst; that by enduring 
the trial and running the risk, he 
might not disqualify himself from 
becoming a leader when it should be 
necessary to take up arms in defense 
or preservation of the Union. His 
courage was so unquestionable that 
a declining of the challenge could not 
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have impeached it. But he thought 
that there lay upon him “a peculiar 
necessity not to decline the call.” As 
he put it himself significantly: “The 
ability to be in future useful, whether 
in resisting mischief or effecting 
good, in those crises of our public 
affairs which seem likely to happen, 
would probably be inseparable from 
aconformity with public prejudice in 
this particular.” Should a general be 
needed in the crisis apprehended, not 
a finger must be pointed at him in 
derision of his personal courage, not 
a breath uttered casting a doubt 
upon it, however unreasonable. It 
was devotion to his country, to its 
government, to its federal, national 
Union, which made him take the risk 
of standing before a bullet directed 
by spiteful and murderous revenge! 
And that Hamilton was not unjust 
in his judgment or suspicion of Burr 
— was not this proved by the sequel 
of events? Drawing his career, after 
he ceased to be vice-president, . as 
mildly as possible, though his schemes 
were perhaps rather romantically 
mysterious than clearly traitorous; 
though they involved perhaps a 
Mexican or Central American rival 
republic or empire, rather than a dis- 
ruption of our own; yet there was 
enough in all this “ peculiar” intrigue 
to have the air of treachery; there 
was enough in it to bring him to a 
trial for High Treason; there was 
enough in it to show the bent of his 
mind; in short, that he was not a safe 
man to be entrusted with the reins 


of government, when secession was in 
the air and ready to take practical 
shape next door to his own State. 

Apart from public considerations, 
Burr and Hamilton were on terms of 
friendship. In social circles they 
often met, and each had qualities 
and abilities to enliven any gathering 
of which they formed a part. On the 
dinner-lists of eminent members of 
society, their names appear together 
more than once. They were neigh- 
bors. Hamilton’s town-house was at 
the corner of Wall and Broad streets. 
Burr lived at 10 Nassau street, before 
he moved to the Richmond Hill Man- 
sion, corner of Charlton and Varick 
streets. Nay in a moment of finan- 
cial distress (a not infrequent situa- 
tion for him) Burr called in the aid of 
Hamilton; whereupon the latter, with 
characteristic energy, raised a loan 
of ten thousand dollars among his 
own rich friends and relatives. It is 
not clear that this indebtedness had 
been liquidated at the time of the 
duel, and it casts therefore a darker 
shadow upon Burr's vindictive course. 
It was on political grounds solely that 
the two men were ever opposed. It 
is a pity that Burr allowed this oppo- 
sition to awaken within him such 
fierce personal resentment. We can 
find neither fact nor reason which 
would lead us to suppose that Ham- 
ilton cherished any such feeling to- 
wards Burr. 

The voluminous correspondence be- 
tween principals and seconds finally 
resulted in the appointing of July 11, 
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as the day for the duel; exactly a 
fortnight after the challenge had 
been accepted. Attention has been 
directed by some writers to the con- 
trast between the respective actions 
of the antagonists during the interval; 
and it is worth while making this 
contrast a part of the present study. 
Burr busied himself in destroying 
evidences of his amours with various 
women: at least, as he himself wrote, 
he was afraid that the discovery or 
publication of these letters might 
compromise some fair names. Ham- 
ilton diligently labored to set his 
affairs in order, so that his wife and 
children, and his creditors, might not 
suffer in case of his demise. Burr 
spent hours each day in the Rich- 
mond Hill garden practising shooting 
with a pistol at a target. Hamilton 


was at his office, giving counsel to his 


clients, and finishing whatever busi- 
ness was urgent. Indeed the pain- 
fully prolonged interim was of his 
seeking, so that he might dispose of 
pending business to the ‘best advan- 
tage of hisclients. The time of wait- 
ing was an anxious one for Hamilton, 
as evinced by some of his sentiments 
and reflections placed on record then. 
Yet his anxiety was not that of a 
coward, unless indeed, in so far as he 
was properly such by reason of those 
considerations of home and _ loved 
ones, which do “ make cowards of us 
all,” The lengthy interval had no 
effect upon Burr’s determination to 
put his antagonist out of the way, or 
to perish in the attempt. Hamilton 
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put on record then, and in his dying 
moments protested solemnly that he 
had no intention of even shooting at 
all at the first fire. If Burr’s murder- 
ous intent should finally assert itself 
beyond doubt by his insisting on a 
second fire, Hamilton entertained 
some purpose of then returning it; 
for mere self-defense in that case 
would demand it of him that he should 
protect himself against what would 
then have plainly proved itself to be 
assassination. With our best en- 
deavors and strongest desire to re- 
main impartial, it is impossible that 
this significant contrast before the 
fatal event, should not prejudice us in 
favor of Hamilton. In spite of our- 
selves we feel that the imputation of 
sinister motives to Burr, whether just 
to him or not, would entirely comport 
with these exhibitions of temper and 
temperament on his part. 

On the morning of July 11, 1804, 
shortly after dawn, two boats might 
have been seen crossing the broad 
Hudson. For either the angle of 
crossing had need to be very oblique. 
Weehawken, about opposite or above 
Forty-second street, was the objective 
point with both of them.  Burr’s 
party, the first to take the journey, or 
to arrive there, left the east shore of 
the river near the foot of Charlton 
street, then in rural quietude. Ham- 
ilton came down from about where 
One Hundred and Fortieth street 
reaches down to the river’s edge. 
His country seat “the Grange,” 
stands now near the corner of One 
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‘* THE GRANGE.” 


Hundred and Forty-first street, on 
Convent avenue, between Ninth and 
Tenth avenues, (Columbus.and Am- 
sterdam avenues are their names 
here). For some time the house has 


served the purposes of a church; 
now a handsome edifice is nearly 
completed by its side to which the 


services of the St. Luke’s Episcopal 
Church will be transferred when fin- 
ished, and it is to be hoped that then 
the historic “Grange” will be utilized 
as a rectory. In the vicinity still 
stand the thirteen gum-trees planted 
by Hamilton’s own hands, desig- 
nated by the names of the thirteen 
States. They were recently pur- 
chased by Orlando B. Potter Esq. of 
New York, with a view to preserving 
them from the desecrating march of 
municipal progress. It is his ardent 
wish that the house itself be moved 
back to where it originally stood, 
that the surrounding space be re- 
served for a park, and the “ Hamil- 
ton Grange” be sacredly cherished 


as a sort of Mount Vernon in the 
heart of the metropolis. Any one 
traversing the vicinity, as we recent- 
ly did, who can with any respect and 
love for historic relics look upon the 
plain colonial mansion, must see with 
painful apprehension the dangerous 
proximity of encroaching “improve- 
ments.” There is, however, as yet 
sufficient room, without tearing down 
any buildings, for a spacious square. 
It is to be hoped such will here be 
created, with this precious mansion 
as its centre and its gem. 

The details of the meeting on the 
Weehawken duelling ground are too 
well known to be dwelt on here. The 
place was a ledge of rock, or rather a 
level spot among the rocks, about 
six feet or more wide, and some forty 
feet long, witha few trees upon it; up 
a steep incline from the river’s edge, 
not difficult of access thence, but 
more difficult to reach from the top 
of the palisades towering above; an 
ideal spot for secret meetings of the 











kind now under discussion, and con- 
stantly chosen for the - purpose. 
Hamilton’s oldest son, Philip, a youth 
of twenty, had fallen there two years 
or more before. Historic as it be- 
came on July 11, 1804, it can no 
longer be visited by the lover of his- 
toric ground, Until about 1868, a 
monument reared by the Cincinnati 
marked the place. But it had disap- 
peared under the devastating hands 
of relic hunters before 1870. Then 
came the railroad fiend, and before 
his track, or his tunnel, the very rocks 
and earth whereon Burr and Hamil- 
ton stood, have gone never to be seen 
again. 

One circumstance in connection 
with the duel needs to be noticed. 
A statement has recently come to our 
knowledge, that just before firing 
Hamilton complained of the light, 
and asked for time to adjust his 
glasses in order to see better. This 
would require evidence that he wore 
glasses; and besides we would like 
to see some documentary or printed 
evidence to bear out the statement. 
It is perhaps intended to refute the 
claim that Hamilton had no intention 
of shooting Burr. But it does not neces- 
sarily do this; it is to be remembered 
that Hamilton contemplated the pos- 
sibility of a second fire, at which he 
had partly made up his mind to re- 
turn Burr’s fire in self-defense. For 
this second occasion he needed a 
good light as well as for the first. 
However, at the first fire Hamilton 
fell, mortally wounded, and Burr 
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stood over the prostrate form of his 
victim, unhurt. 

A hurried departure from the fatal 
spot followed. Burr’s party went 
first. Arrived at Richmond Hill, near 
the corner of the present Charlton 
and Varick streets (an unromantic 
neighborhood now, surely), he quiet- 
ly settled himself to reading in his 
library. James Parton, who is our 
authority for this, also informs us 
that a relative from Connecticut ar- 
rived after an all-night journey about 
seven o’clock. At eight breakfast 
was served, and shortly after the 
guest left to saunter into the city. 
Until he saw the commotion in the 
streets, and was accosted by an ac- 
quaintance and told of the tragedy 
which has made July 11 a never to be 
forgotten day in New York history, 
Burr’s companion and vis a vis at his 
own breakfast table knew nothing of 
the dark deed whose shadow never 
left this man’s long subsequent 
career. 

We must now also follow the other 
boat, leaving the Weehawken trysting 
ground. It did not return up the 
river, but crossed obliquely down- 
ward, Its occupants may have con- 
templated going down to Wall street 
where stood Hamilton’s town house. 
But as they passed Greenwich vil- 
lage, they saw Mr. William Bayard, 
the merchant, a deeply attached 
friend of Hamilton, standing ‘upon 
the shore at about the foot of Hora- 
tio street, where he had a country 
He insisted that the wounded 


seat. 
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man should be brought to his house. 
Hamilton, who had recovered con- 
sciousness on the way over, was ten- 
derly carried from the boat. The 
devoted wife, and the seven young 
children were hastily summoned. 
All that loving care, all that the best 
medical science of that day could do, 
was done to save the precious and 
valuable life. But it was all in vain. 
The target practice in the Richmond 
Hill garden had been but too success- 
ful. The adversary’s aim had been 
at the seat of life, and the bullet had 
struck fatally near it. All the re- 
mainder of that day, and through the 
ensuing night Hamilton suffered in- 
tensely. On the next morning the 
pain abated, while the exhaustion 
premonitory of death set in. At two 
o’clock in the afternoon of July 12, 
1804, Hamilton died. He was only 
forty-seven years old, in the very 
midst of his days, his powers, his use- 
fulness, needed so much by his fam- 
ily and his country. Yet we can not 
but reflect that though so young he 
had already lived and acted through 
the usual length of time allotted toa 
man’s career. He began to live a 
man’s life at the age of twelve years 
when the entire management of a 
large mercantile business in the 
West Indies was entrusted to him. 
At séventeen he was an orator sway- 
ing a vast and excited crowd, and 
wrote pamphlets on political ques- 
tions which nonplussed the president 
of his college. He was just pdst 
thirty when he accomplished his her- 


culean labors for the Constitution, 
and when he was the most important 
Cabinet Minister of the young Re- 
public. Counting from twelve to 
forty-seven, his career of manly ac- 
tivity covered a period of thirty-five 
years. Some great men have scarce- 


ly begun their career at forty-seven. 


DANIEL VAN PELT. 


TO THE MEMORY OF 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 


The Corporation of Trinity Church has 
erected this 


MONUMENT 


IN TESTIMONY OF THEIR RESPECT 
FOR 
The Patriot of Incorruptable Integrity, 
The Soldier of Approved Valour, 

The Statesman of Consummate Wisdom, 
Whose Talents and Virtues shall be admired 
by 
GRATEFUL POSTERITY 
Long after this Marble has mouldered into 
Dust. 
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In February, 1842, the genial Charles Dickens 


passed down 


the Connecticut River from 


Springfield to Hartford, on his way from Boston 
to New York. The ice had just broken up, and 
he made the voyage, as he tells us, in a tiny 
steamboat “of about half a pony power,” and 


in which “Mr. 
might have 
lived and 
died happi- 
ly.”* He de- 
clares_ that 
they all 
“kept the 
middle of 
the deck lest 
the boat 
should unex- 
pectedly tip 
over,” and 
that the rain 
poured down 
in such ter- 
rible fashion 
as he “once 
thought it never did rain anywhere 
but in the Highlands of Scotland.” 
Under these circumstances it is not 
surprising that he should give no 
more attention to the beautiful 
stream he was exploring than is con- 


1 American Notes, chapter 5. 


Paap, the celebrated Dwarf, 





MAJOR JOHN PYNCHON’S BRICK HOUSE,’ 


tained in this rather unsatisfactory 
sentence: “ The Connecticut River is 
a fine stream; and the banks in sum- 
mer-time are, I have no doubt, beau- 
tiful; at all events I was told so by a 


* From original picture in Springfield Li- 
brary, through kindness of Dr, Wm. Rice, 
Librarian, 
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young lady in the cabin; and she 
should be a judge of beauty, if the 
possession of a quality include the 
appreciation of it, for a more beauti- 


991 


ful creature I never looked upon. 


' American Notes, chapter 5. 


Had Dickens made his 
trip in late spring or 
early summer, no one 
who has enjoyed a voy- 
age on the Connecticut 
will believe that even 
this incorrigible carica- 
turist could have failed 
to sandwich in some- 
where between his lines 
of fun, a confession that 
he had Here found one of 
the most delightfully 
picturesque streams — 
winding and _ twisting 
and turning between 
pastoral slopes, hills 
near or blue in the dis- 
tance, and wooded bluffs 
and open meadows — 
that ever graced a valley 
on the face of earth. 
The city of Spring- 
field, starting-point for 
Dickens’ river voyage, 
is situated some dis- 
tance up this valley, and 
serves as metropolis and 
commercial center of a 
considerable portion of 
it. It lies on the east 
bank, covering one of 
the most picturesque 
slopes of the river. Standing upon 
an eminence one finds the city com- 
pletely encircled by ranges of hills 
which form the horizon line in every 
direction. To the north, and in the 
far distance, are the Berkshire hills, 
and in the foreground, Mt, Tom, 
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while just beyond lies its twin hill, 
Mt. Holyoke. Away to the southeast 
are the Wilbraham hills, or “ Spring- 
field Mountains,” as they were once 
called and have been immortalized 
by local bards." Springfield’s envi- 
ronment calls to mind Barbara 
Fritchie’s town, where ; 

The cluster’d spires of Frederick stand 
Green-walled by the hills of Maryland. 
The Massachusetts hills are less for- 
midable, however, than the spurs of 
the Blue Ridge which surround 


Frederick. 

The history of this city is peculiar- 
ly interesting. Certain historical as- 
sociations; 


certain interests here 


' A famous Wilbraham ballad of ante- 
Revolutionary days, tells the sad story of an 
unfortunate young man who 

** did moe 
A round or two then he did feal 
A pisen sarpent at his heal” 
while the father in his anxiety set forth 
‘‘to seak his son with discontent 
and there hes fond onley son he found 
' ded as a stone a pon the ground.” 
The ballad closes with the admonition 
“The seventh of August sixty one 
this fatal axsident was done 
Let this a warning be to all 
to be Prepared when God does call.” 

But especially noticeable are the opening 
lines: 

‘‘On Springfield mountains there did dwell 
A likely youth who was knowne full well,” 
as showing the earlier designation of the 
Wilbraham hills. This ballad in its entirety 
can be found in the appendix of ‘‘ An His- 
torical Address, delivered at the Centennial 
Celebration of the Incorporation of the towa 

of Wilbraham, June 15, 1863.” 


located and certain wide-spread in- 
fluences projected from this com- 
munity have conspired to make the 
name, of Springfield more generally 
familiar than that of most of the 
lesser municipalities of the country. 
Planted by Puritans, under a Puritan 
regime, only fifteen years after the 
landing at Plymouth Rock, this set- 
tlement from the first enjoyed the 
distinction of being the most liberal 
and charitable of all the Puritan 
plantations'—so much so that her 
early settlers were considered by 
their anxious neighbors to be perpet- 
ually bordering on heresy, if not act- 
ually embracing strange doctrines, 
and in especial need of the constant 
prayers of their fellow-colonists to 
prevent them being utterly over- 
thrown and swallowed up by that 
old serpent, the Devil. Indeed, the 
founder and first proprietor of 
Springfield must take rank as a mar- 
tyr in the cause of religious liberty 
in New England, with Roger Wil- 
liams and Ann Hutchinson.’ 


1 “We had here,” says a local historian, 
‘little or no religious persecution, no eastern 
disciplinary splitting of noses, clamping of 
the tongue with split sticks, no brandings of 
the forehead.”—Mason A. Green’s ‘‘ Spring- 
field, 1636-1886.” 

* Although a martyr in this cause, Mr, 
Pynchon, strangely enough, was not an in- 
telligent champion of liberty of conscience. 
On the contrary he believed with the stern- 


-est of his Puritan brethren in the ‘‘ lawless- 


ness of liberty of conscience,” as he charac- 
terized it—notwithstanding he himself advo- 
cated doctrines which his associates deemed 
heretical and punishable. 
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One of the original incorporators 
mentioned in the royal charter of the 
Massachusetts Bay Company was 
William Pynchon, gentleman, of the 
hamlet of Springfield, in Essex, Eng- 
land, whose honorable ancestry could 
. be traced to “one Pinco” who came 
over to England with William, the 
Conqueror.’ In the fall of 1629, Mr. 


Pynchon was elected by his fellow 
incorporators one of a committee to 
transfer the royal charter of the Com- 
pany to Massachusetts, and accord- 
ingly, in April, 1630, with his wife 


1 Sir William Dugdale’s ‘‘ Baronage.” 
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and four children, he boarded the 
“Jewell,” one of the fleet of four 
vessels detailed to convey the docu- 
ment across the water. They landed 
at Salem, June 15, 1630, and settled 
first at Charlestown, where Mr. Pyn- 
chon was made a member of the 
Massachusetts Bay General Court, as 
also Treasurer of the colony. Here 
his wife died, soon after their arrival. 

Pynchon presently conceived the 
idea of founding another settlement 
on Boston Neck, and thus was planted 
Roxbury, or “ Rocksbury,” as it was 
suggestively named. Its founder en- 
tered into the Indian trade, for which 


THE PARSONS’, TAVERN. 
Originally on Court House Square and still standing on West Court street. 














he had a license 
from the colony, 
and presently de- 
termined to plant 
another settlement 
in the far Connec- 
ticut Valley, some 
distance north of 
the __ plantations 
of Hartford and 
Windsor, which 
were already in ex- 
istence. Accord- 
ingly, he visited 
this region with 
several companions 
in 1635, and hit 
upon a point at the 
conjunction of the 
Agawam and Con- 
necticut Rivers, 
for the site of the 
new settlement. 
Leaving his com- 
panions to erect 
a house, Pynchon 
returned to the 
east, and a few 
months later, in 
the spring of 1636, 
he journeyed to 
the Connecticut 
accompanied by a 
half dozen Rox- 
bury families. 
Agawam, _ the 
original spot chos- 
en, and where was 
built the first 
house, is on the 
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INDIAN DEED OF SPRINGFIELD. 


‘‘A coppy of a deed whereby the Indians at Springfeild made sale of certaine Lands 
on both sides the great River at Springfeild to William Pynchon Esq., &c: Mr. Hen- 
ry Smith & John Burr, for the town of Springfeild for ever.” 









west bank of the river, on the 
opposite side and a little south- 
west of the present site of Spring- 
field. It appears, for some reason 
not perfectly clear, that the site se- 
lected in 1635 was abandoned by the 
settlers upon their arrival in 1636, 
and the town was laid out, instead, on 
the east bank of the river—on the 
spot, in fact, where Springfield now 
stands. 

Tracts of land on both sides of the 
Connecticut were bartered from the 
Indians, comprising territory extend- 
ing in every direction considerably 
beyond the present corporate limits 
of the city of Springfield. The origi- 
nal deed executed by the settlers and 
Indians is not known to exist. Buta 
copy of the original, almost as vener- 
able, was made in 1673. This copy 


is still preserved in the Register of 


Deed’s office at Springfield, and has 
been photographed and reproduced 
for this article. 

It bears the date of July 15, 1636, 
and is an agreement made by Com- 
mucke and Matanehan, “ancient In- 
dians of Agawam,” in the name of 
themselves and various other Indians, 
conveying to William Pynchon, 
Henry Smith and John Burr, “their 
heires and associates for ever,” cer- 
tain tracts of land (with unpro- 
nounceable names); for the which, 
“said Pynchon hath in hand paid... 
to the said .Commucke & Matane- 
han,” the price agreed upon of “ eigh- 
teen fathom of Wampun, eighteen 
coates, 18 hatchets, 18 howes, 18 
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knifes.” It appears also that the 
said Pynchon, in his generosity or 
shrewdness, or, mayhap, as a pallia- 
tive for his own conscience, donated 
to the Indian Wrutherna, “two coates 
over & above the said Particulars.” 
The pioneers further “condition” 
with the Indians that they may “‘ have 
liberty to take Fish and Deer, ground 
nuts, walnuts, akornes, & saeach- 
moreph or a kind of pease, and also 
if any of the cattle spoile their corne, 
to pay as it is worth; & that hogs 
shal not goe on the side of Agaam 
but in akorne time.”’ 

With the limitations of this article 
it will be possible to touch only a 
few points in the growth and devel- 
opment of the new settlement, in 


! The shrewd manner in which these zeal- 
ous Puritans thought it right to take advan- 
tage of the ‘* godless heathen ” is illustrated 
by another curious Indian document, dated 
“ April 2d 1661.” 

This paper is asort of perpetual future first 
mortgage on all the lands of six Indians, to 
insure one Marshfield against any possible in- 
debtedness which might in near or distant 
time be contracted by any of the red men or 
their descendants forever. For ‘‘goods already 
received ” they agree to ‘‘ pay in bever,” or 
else in ‘‘ corne,” or ‘‘if in wampum, then to 
allow ... Six fathom for every five fathom 
due unto him.” They agree to sell him their 
moose, otter and ‘‘deare” skins ‘‘at a 
reasonable rate,” and if they ‘‘ cannot aggree 
about the price of any of the afore men- 
tioned,” they ‘‘ will stand to wt Captayne 
Pynchon & Leiutenante Holyoke shall ap- 
poynt.” Should they fail to perform. any of 
these particulars ‘‘to his content by Michel- 
mas next,” they give Marshfield full power 
‘to ceaze on all our lands & corne.” 











arts wifes acute ae. 
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FIRST COURT HOUSE, DESTROYED IN 


order to consider the more impor- 
tant religious disturbances. 

One of the first acts of the pioneers 
was to draw up a compact or cove- 
nant, to serve as a sort of constitu- 
tion for the new town. The land 
was held in common and was to be 
partitioned out, giving each head of 
a family a house-lot, a portion of 
land for planting and grazing pur- 
poses, and a plot of timber for fire- 
wood. If any settler deserted or was 
ejected from the plantation, his hold- 
ing reverted to the commonwealth, 
while he was entitled to remunera- 
tion only for such improvements as 
he had made. The idea was com- 
munistic, The population of the 
settlement was to be limited to fifty 
families, and a minister was to be 
secured as soon as possible. -The 
signers of this covenant were William 
Pynchon, Matthew Mitchell, Henry 
Smith, John Burr, William Blake, 
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Edmund Wood, Thom- 
as Ufford and John 
Cable. Assignments of 
house-lots were made to 
aw each of these signers, 
as also to the four ad- 
ditional house-holders, 
Thomas Woodford John 
Reader, Samuel Butter- 
field and Jonas Wood. 
A pastor was not se- 
cured until the fall of 
1637, when the Rev. 
George Moxon, a very 
able man as it appears, 
arrived in Springfield. 
Previous to his coming William Pyn- 
chon had prepared sermons and deliv- 
ered them each Sunday before the as- 
sembled settlers. Although a mere 
layman Pynchon was a considerable 
theologian, as will appear presently. 
In 1638, two years after the plant- 
ing of Springfield (or Agawam, as the 
settlement was originally called)’ a 
serious difficulty occurred between 
the founder of the town and the 
strong-headed Captain John Mason. 
The latter is chiefly known for his 
extermination of the Pequots in 1637, 
and his ideas concerning the proper 





1 Agawam, the Indian name for meadow, 
was applied to a river, the adjacent tract of 
land, and the Indian tribe that held it. 
Naturally, it was the name first applied to 
-the new settlement. But by vote of the free- 
men at a town meeting, on April 16, 1640, 
the name was changed from Agawam to 
‘*Springfeild,” in honor of Mr. Pynchon’s 
English home. 
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management of the aborigines seem 
to have been radically different from 
those of Pynchon. In March, 1637, 
Pynchon had been appointed by the 
General Court at Hartford a sort of 
purchasing agent for the colony, to 
secure from the Indians and “ deliver 
att Harteford goode Marchantable 
Indian Corne.”' Some time later 
he communicated to the authorities 
that corn was scarce, whereupon the 
General Court enacted that “where- 
as... Mr. Pincheons.. . is some- 
what fearful of supplying the planta- 
cons,... Mr. Ludlowe and Captaine 
Mason ... shall trade to supply theire 
owne necessities and the necessities 
of some other that are in wante.’’* 
Shortly after this we find Captain | 
Mason attempting to barter with the 
savages near Springfield, while the 
latter, not wishing to part with their 
corn at the price offered, declared 
they dared not trade without permis- 
sion of Mr. Pynchon. But Pynchon, 
when appealed to, utterly denied this 
charge as a cunning excuse of the 
red men. Mason then proposed that 
Pynchon deal with the Indians and 
“binde them to a bargaine” to de- 
liver the corn at Hartford. This 
Pynchon declined to do, declaring 
that if paid in advance the natives 
would break their promises and thus 
open the way for a rupture between 
them and the whites. In that case, 


1 Public Records of Connecticut, Vol. I., 
p. 13. 
? Ibid, p. 16. 
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said he, “they may beare me a 
grudge; for I feare their treacherous 
dealinge, we being remote, & but 
weaker.” He proposed, however, to 
offer the Indians “six sixes” a peck 
for corn delivered at his house, or 
“eight sixes,” for that taken down 
the river and delivered at Hartford. 
At this proposal Mason at first broke 
out in a furious passion, but being at 
last convinced by the Rev. Moxon 
that any payment in advance would 
probably result in the loss of both 
the money paid, the corn promised, 
and the friendship of the savages, he 
finally consented to Pynchon’s plan, 
exclaiming, according to the testi- 
mony, “Why did you not say this at 
first? This is all I desire of you.”’ 
Three days after this interview 
Pynchon was summoned to appear 


‘before the Connecticut General Court 


to answer to the charge of inducing 
the Indians to trade exclusively with 
himself in order that he might make 
a profit’ on the necessities of the 
Hartford colonists. Various other 
charges accompanied this, including 
one that he was persuading Mohawk 
runners to sell to him skins intended 
as presents to the Connecticut 
authorities. It would be impossible 
to follow here the intricacies of this 
trial, which resulted in the manifestly 
unjust condemnation of Pynchon, 
with the penalty of a fine of “got 
bushells of Indian corne.”* Pynchon 


' Testimony of Pynchon and Moxon. 
? Public Records of Connecticut, Vol. I., 


p. 19. 
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demonstrated that ‘the Springfield 
pioneers and his ‘own family and cat- 
tle, had suffered as great or. greater 
privation than the more Southern 
colonists,’ while the truth was, he 
affirmed, “that all the while the In- 
dians were willing enough to trade, 
if they might have had their price 
amended.” Thus it appears that at 
the cost of actual suffering to his own 
household he heroically refused to 
raise the price of corn, maintaining 
the price agreed on with Captain 
Mason. In short, his refusal to buy, 


except at the price fixed by the 
Court, was an attempt to prevent 
the natives doing precisely what he 
himself was afterwards charged with 
—bartering on the necessities of a 
starving people.’ 

Smarting under the injustice of the 


1 “*Mr. Pynchon’s wants were often soe 
great,” runs the testimony, ‘‘that divers 
times he hath not had half a bushell of corne 
in his house for his family & cattell, & when 
a Bushell or lesse hath ben brougt in to 
trade, he hath as much prized God’s mercy 
& providence therein, and ben as glad of 
it, as at other times of 20 Bushells.” 

* It should in justice be added that Pyn- 
chon’s policy of refusal to raise the price of 
corn was in strict harmony with previous 
directions of the Hartford Court. That body 
atits February session ordered, ‘‘ that where- 
as. . wee conceive if every man beat liberty 
to trucke with the Indians. . . the market of 
Corne amonge the Indians may be greatly ad- 
vanced, . . wee therefore . . . order that noe 
man in this River nor Agawam shall goe 
upp River amonge the Indians or at home 
at theire houses to trade for Corne.” Public 
Records of Connecticut, Vol. I. p., 11. 

5 
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decision of the Court, Pynchon pub- 
lished an “ Apology,” dated April 18, 
1638, which he circulated in the: Con- 
necticut Valley, and in which he set 
forth his defense. A few months 
later, moved by these occurrences, 
the settlement of Agawam, or Spring- 
field, decided to secede from the juris- 
diction of Connecticut. This action 
occasioned considerable excitement 
throughout New England.’ The 
famous Dr. Thomas Hooker of Hart- 
ford had been prominent in the con- 
demnation of Pynchon on the corn 
question, and, excited by the threat- 
ened secession, he now wrote to 
Governor Winthrop of Boston, de- 
claring of Pynchon, “we know him 
from the bottom to the brim, and 
follow him in all his proceedings, and 
trace him in his privy footsteps; only 
we would have him and all the world 
to understand he doth not walk: in 
the dark to us.” 

However, the secession was accom- 
plished, a petition of the Springfield 
pioneers to be received into the ju- 
risdiction of Massachusetts being 
granted by the General Court of that 
colony. But the Connecticut enemy 
found another opportunity to. annoy 
Mr. Pynchon. In leaving Roxbury 
to come to the Connecticut Valley he 
had»taken a letter from the church at 


5 The much-discussed scheme of a Confed- 
eracy of the New England colonies was 
about to be consummated at this time, but 
was delayed a number of years by the con- 
tention between Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut over this secession movement. 
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the former. place to the church at 
Windsor. Of this latter church 
Capt. Mason was a member. Ac- 
cordingly, the Windsor Congrega- 
tion, as though not satisfied with the 
condemnation of the Connecticut 
General Court, . assembled them- 
selves on the 6th of September, 1640, 
“to determine whether Mr. William 
Pinchon’s answers were satisfactory 
to ye brethren’s offence, at his fayl- 
inges in ye trust of tradinge corne.” 
The decision was a foregone con- 
clusion, it being found, of course, 
that “the Answeres [of Pynchon] doe 
not take off the charge.”’ 

Against this finding Mr. Pynchon 
prepared a second defense and pro- 
test, and appealed the case to the 
church at Roxbury, and this body, 
making a thorough examination of 
the evidence, fully vindicated him. 
“Thus the Connecticut General 
Court and the Windsor church con- 
demned Mr, Pynchon, and the Mas- 
sachusetts General Court and the 
Roxbury church stood by him.” * 

But Mr. Pynchon was destined, a 
few years later, to come into as great 
disfavor with the Massachusetts 
authorities as with his Connecticut 
persecutors. And through this fact, 
and another unfortunate transaction, 
the plantation of Springfield was dis- 
graced in the eyes of all New Eng- 
land. Only the most meagre out- 
lines can be given here of the witch- 
craft of Hugh and Mary Parsons, and 


! Windsor Church Records. 
® Green’s “ Springfield.” 
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the heresy of William Pynchon, al- 
though each of these subjects is 
worthy of a carefully prepared vol- 
ume—dedicated as a monument to 
folly and bigotry. ° 

In October, 1645, were married at 
Springfield Mrs. Mary Lewis, a 
Roman Catholic, and Hugh Par- 
sons, a brick-maker. Mr, Lewis 
was not dead, but his wife claimed 
that he had deserted her in Boston, 
her former home, some seven years 
before, and that she was there- 
fore free to take to herself a second 
husband. Before consenting to the 
nuptials, Justice Pynchon communi- 
cated with Governor Winthrop at 
Boston, who corroborated the 
woman’s story. Nothing, therefore, 
transpiring to prevent, the marriage 
was permitted to be consummated. 

This was the beginning of sorrows 
to this wretched pair. Parsons ap- 
pears to have been a loud-mouthed 
turbulent fellow, and was soon 
in discredit with his neighbors. If 
any of them offended him he retali- 
ated with mysterious threats, and it 
may be imagined that it required but 
little of this sort of thing to start a 
rumor that the offensive brick-maker 
was leagued with the devil—where- 
upon sundry of his neighbors, es- 
pecially such as he had anathema- 
tized, suddenly discovered themselves 
bewitched. One of these, a Mrs. Be- 
dortha, declared that a threat from 
Parsons had resulted in her being af- 
flicted by his Satanic Majesty during 
childbirth. Her nurse during this 
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interesting period, Widow Marshfield, 
corroborated the charge; whereupon, 
in dutiful defense of her spouse, Mrs. 
Parsons retaliated in kind by aver- 
ring that it was publicly known at 
Windsor, Mrs. Marshfield’s former 
home, that the Devil had developed 
a habit of following that lady about, 
and that a renewal of his polite at- 
tentions had probably caused the 
present trouble. 

For this unjustifiable slander 
Goody Parsons was brought before 
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husband, when he came to pay, took 
occasion to fling another of his mys- 
terious threats at Mrs, Marshfield, 
who, thereupon, of necessity, became 
immediately bewitched. 

The Parsons now found themselves 
in disrepute abroad, and since they 
never had lived happily together at 
home, their case was pitiable indeed. 
What could be more natural in their 
domestic broils than that the dis- 
tressed goodwife should reproach her 
lord with his reputation for diabo- 
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William Pynchon, and, by way of 
punishment, given her choice be- 
tween twenty lashes on the bare 
back, or payment to the outraged 
widow of a fine of £3 “towards the 
reparation of her good name.”’* She 
chose the fine, but her incorrigible 


' Springfield Court Records. 


lism among the neighbors? And what 
could be more inevitable than that 
at length she should herself begin to 
believe the charge, and regard it as 
the origin of all their troubles? In- 
deed some such mental evolution 
seems to have occurred. A child 
born to her died at the end of a year, 
while a second child, which appeared 
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a little later, also died in infancy. It 
was also noted that the deaths of two 
children of a neighbor had followed 
one of Parsons’ threats. Mrs. Par- 
sons, now fairly crazed by the loss of 
her children, evil report abroad, and 
domestic unhappiness, became con- 
vinced that her husband was a 
wizard, and the murderer of their 
two children. She made affidavit of 
her belief before Justice Pynchon, 
and Hugh Parsons was forthwith ar- 
rested for witchcraft. 

No need to dwell upon the tedious 
trials which followed, and which were 
very similar to other New England 
witch trials. Reams of testimony 
were put in evidence, all either mon- 
strous and impossible, or else utterly 
absurd and preposterous (and hence 
even more monstrous), because of the 
evil coloring given the most com- 
mon-place and inconsequential trans- 
actions. Imprisoned as a witness at 
the outset, under the inquisition of 
her Puritan jailor Mrs. Parsons very 
soon implicated herself, and at length 
assumed full responsibility for all 
the witchcraft and murders which 
had been performed. The trial of 
this unhappy pair, begun at Spring- 
field, was continued in Boston. After 
many vicissitudes, including convic- 
tion and sentence to death, Hugh 
Parsons was at length released, and 
at this point disappears from history. 
Mrs. Parsons, however, upon the 
strength of her insane confessions, 
was sentenced to be hanged. On 
the day set for her execution, being 
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too ill to ascend the scaffold, she was 
granted a short reprieve, while upon 
the morning of the day next set, she 
was found dead in her cell. Thus 
ended one of the earliest and sadest 
cases of witchcraft delusion in the 
history of the Colonies. 

Such a notable manifestation of 
Satanic activity in Springfield might 
have been sufficient, one would think, 
to arouse New England to a realiza- 
tion of the dangerous condition of 
the frontier town, without the added 
crime of dreadful heresy on the part 
of Mr. William Pynchon, Neverthe- 
less the two monstrous things were 
destined to develop simultaneously, 
the Devil apparently having it all his 
own way in the new country. 

In 1650, Mr, Pynchon published in 
London a theological treatise, his fa- 


-mous “Meritorious Price,” the char- 


acter of which is sufficiently illus- 
trated by the title-page given on an- 
other page. The propositions he 
undertook to prove constituted rank 
heresy in the eyes of the New Eng- 
land theologians. When the book 
reached Boston in October, 1650, the 
Massachusetts General Court, in the 
greatest consternation ordered it 
publicly burned in the market, place. 
Dr. Norton of Ipswich was ordered 
to prepare an official reply to the 
heretical publication, which he did in 
voluminous fashion in “ A Discussion 
of that Great Point in Divinity, the 
Sufferings of Christ; and the Ques- 
tions about his Righteousness, Active 
and Passive; and the imputation 
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Being an answer toa Dia- 


thereof. 
logue Intituled ‘The Meritorious 
Price of our Redemption, Justifica- 
tion, &c.’” This reply was published 


in 1653, and had the effect of calling 
out a second book in controversy 
from William Pynchon (then in Eng- 
land), in which he showed himself to 
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be quite as able a theologian as the 
learned Norton. 

In the meantime the Massachusetts 
Court had immediately summoned 
Pynchon to appear before it, and had 
requested a recantation; recommend- 
ing the heretic to consult several able 
and orthodox divines. It is a striking 
coincidence that just at this stage in 
his own case, Mr. Pynchon was called 
to preside in the trials of the unfor- 
tunate Parsons, and listened to the 
evidences of their guilt with as great 
horror and credulity as though he 
were not himself just undergoing the 
penalties of martyrdom in the cause 
of free thought and license of opinion. 

Pynchon finally consented to pro- 
pitiate the Court with so much of re- 
cantation as might be extractéd from 
the following statement: “ According 
to the Court’s advice, I have conferred 
with the Rev. Mr. Cotton, Mr. Norrice 
and Mr. Norton about some poynts of 
the greatest consequence in my booke, 
and I hope have so explayned my 
meaninge to them as to take off the 
worst construction; and it hath pleased 
God to let me see that I have not 
spoken in my booke so fully of the 
price and merrit of Christ’s sufferings 
as I should have done, for in my booke 
I call them but trialls of his obedience, 
yet intending thereby to amplyfy and 
exalt the mediatoriall obedyence of 
Christ as the only meritorious price 
of man’s redemption; but now at 
present, I am much inclined to thinke 
that his sufferings were appoynted 
by God for a further end, namely, as 


the due punishment of our sins by 
way of satisfaction to divine justice 
for man’s redemption.” 

Strangely enough this statement 
was taken up and considered by the 
Court just after that august body had 
confirmed the death sentence upon 
the witch, Mary Parsons. Pynchon’s 
concession was not by any means con- 
sidered sufficient, but the magistrates 
graciously voted that he was “in a 
hopefull way to give good satisfac- 
tion,” and permitted him to return to 
Springfield. 

With the Devil working such won- 
ders, the Court would have been lax 
indeed and wholly unfit to regulate 
the affairs of the colony, had it not 
taken summary measures to balk his 
wicked majesty, and rescue Spring- 
field, if not all New England, from 
falling completely into the clutches 
of the powers of darkness. The fol- 
lowing decree was accordingly hit 
upon as the most formidable cudgel 
against the bold enemy: “ This Court, 
takeinge into consideracon how farre 
Sathan proyles amongst us in respect 
of witchcraft; as also by drawing 
away some from the truth to the 
pfession & practise of straung opin- 
ions . . . . conceive it necessary that 
there bea day of humiliation through- 
out of jurisdiction in all the churches.” 

Their Honors no doubt congratu- 
lated themselves, that this sort of 
warfare answered every purpose, for 
finding the Court inexorable in its 


1 Records Massachusetts General Court. 








demands, in July 1652, accompanied 
by his son-in-law, Henry Smith and 


the Springfield pastor, Dr. Moxon, 


who presumably held views similar 
to his own, Mr. Pynchon took ship 
for,England. And thus one who in 
1630 fled'from the England of Charles 
I, to a wilderness in the new world to 
secure religious liberty, found himself 
twenty-two years later, returning to 
England in quest of the same object.’ 































BAS-RELIEF OF DR, J. G. HOLLAND. 


Executed by St. Gaudens and appearing on one of the panels of 


the Holland monument in Peabody Cemetery. 
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The departure of these prominent 
persons left the affairs of Springfield 
mainly in the hands of three compar- 
atively. young men, John Pynchon, 
son of William, Elizur Holyoke and 
Samuel Chapin. While lacking the 
rugged character of his father, John 
Pynchon was yet a man of unusual 
abilities. He was conservative, and 
therefore likely to be free of such af- 
fairs as embroiled the elder Pynchon; 
while on the other hand he 
wasa still better business man. 
The shrewd fashion in which 
“ Major John,” as he was 
called, could instill piety into 
business transactions is shown 
by the curious dunning letter 
which has survived, and is 
reproduced on page 576 in 
fac-simile for this article. As 
might be expected, he soon 
became one of the wealthiest 
men in New England, and in > 





1 And yet that Pynchon would 
have been as peremptory as the 
Massachusetts Court in putting 
down heretics who disagreed with 
his own doctrines, is indicated by 
the following sentiment: ‘‘I per- 
ceive by some godly ministers that 
have wrote into this country, that 
this is not a tyme of reformation, 
but of liberty of conscience. I 
beleeve by the tyme they see a 
little more of the lawlessness of’ 
liberty of conscience, they will 
change their judgmentt, & say 
that liberty of conscience will give 
liberty to Sathan to broch such 
horrid blasphemous opinions as 
were ‘not the like in any age.” 





















‘(MAJOR JOHN’S ” DUNNING LETTER. ! 


1 Addressing Goodman Sackcut, he begins 
with ‘‘loving respects to yourself & wife,” 
with wishes for their ‘‘ welfare in Christ 
Jesus;” then goes on gently to say, ‘‘ Having 
been lately looking over my Booke, I find 
you are there, which I thought good to ac- 
quaint you with.” After stating the indebt- 


edness, he proceeds abruptly, ‘‘I desire you 
to pay in to Mr. Taylor & Pray let it be done 
out of hand,” shrewdly closing with the re- 
quest, “‘send me word of it that I may ac- ° 
cordingly give you credit, and so Balance 
my Booke.” This certainly would be credit- 
able to the most cunning of diplomats. 


DEED OF SALE OF SLAVE JENNY. 
( See page 579.) 


“To whom it may concern, 
know ye that I, Peter S. Grey- 
sling of Schenectady in the 
county of Albany; for and in 
consideration of the sum of 
one hundred Dollars to me in 
hand paid by Daniel Lombard 
of Springfield in the county of 
Hampshire, do by this instru- 
ment sell & convey to John 
Hooker, Thomas Dwight, & 
George Bliss selectmen of the 
Town of Springfield. A Negro 
Woman named Jenny, alias 
Dinah, about thirty years of 
age to have & to hold as their 
own proper estate, and I here- 
by engage that I am the'sole 
and proper owner of S4 Negro 
woman, Witness my hand & 
seal this 16th day of Feb. An- 
no Domini 1808. 


Peter V. Greysling.” 
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1661 built for himself at-Springfield 
a handsome brick garrison-house— 
“the finest house in New England 
outside of Boston,” 

During the early part of King Phil- 
lips’ War, Major Pynchon held the 
position of commander-in-chief of 
the forces employed against the In- 
dians. He eventually resigned this 
commission, however, moved, as he 
wrote, by “the distressed state of my 
affaires at Hom,” and “ye sorrows & 
afflictions my Deare wife under goes.”’ 
It was during this war that Spring- 
field’s darkest hour occurred, the 
town being sacked and burned by the 
the savages while most of the men 
were absent at Hadley. Fortunately, 
a timely warning had aroused the in- 
habitants in the middle of the night 
and hurried them from their beds to 
the three fortified houses of the 
place, and while the greatest havoc 
was wrought with the dwellings and 
other property, only three or four 
lives were sacrificed. Indeed most 
of these might have been saved had 
not a foolhardy recklessness and 
courage come with daylight and led 
several persons to return in the morn- 
ing to the homes they had fled in the 
night, thus exposing themselves to 
the merciless foe. There was, how- 
ever, some excuse for the belief that 
their community would be spared, 
whatever the fate of surrounding set- 
tlements; for such had been the effi- 
cacy of the Indian policy inaugura- 
ted by William Pynchon, that up to 


- little behind. 
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the time of King Phillips’ War the 
Springfield pioneers had enjoyed a_ 
rare friendship and amity with their 
red friends. But it was the Agawam 
or Springfield Indians, their old 
allies (such was the subtle power of 
persuasion of Phillip), who finally 
made the attack; the leader of the 
war-band being Wrutherna, one of 
the signers of the original Indian 
deed, and for forty years the white 
man’s steadfast friend. 

The devastation of this raid left 
“Ye Lord show mer- 
cy,” wrote John Pynchon, “I see not 
how it is Possible for us to live here 
this winter.” Nevertheless, the set- 
tlement recuperated, grew and pros- 
pered. 

The Rev. Dr. Moxon was succeeded 
in the pastorate at Springfield by 
Rev. Pelatiah Glover, and the latter 
by Rev. Daniel Brewer. Soon after 
Dr. Brewer’s death, in 1733, Spring- 
field was plunged into another famous 
religious controversy by its action in 
calling the Rev. Robert Breck, a 
young Harvard graduate, to the pul- 
pit. About the time of his settle- 
ment at Springfield a charge of 
heresy was brought against him by a 
fellow-clergyman, and, forthwith, in- 
stigated by this hint, the clergy of 
the Connecticut Valley began a sys- 
tematic persecution. It appears that 
in a sermon delivered at New Lon- 
don he had ventured to “indulge a 
hope that God, in his boundless be- 
nevolence, will find out a way where- 
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by those heathen, who act up to the 
light they have may be saved.” For 


this crime against God and man the 
young clergyman was subjected toa 
ministerial trial. His enemies de- 
manded his trial by the local associa- 
tion, but finding the pastors along 
the Connecticut a unit against him, 
Breck demanded a hearing before 
Boston divines, three of whom came 
to Springfield for the purpose. 
Before such a tribunal his enemies 
preferred their charges, but fearful of 
the result, by pre-arrangement, ere a 
decision could be reached on the evi- 


1 Paper, ‘‘ The Breck Controversy,” by 
Mason A.Green. ‘‘ Papers and Proceedings 
of the Connecticut Valley Historical Society,” 


p- 8. 


dences of heresy submitted, a civil 
officer burst in upon the council and 
arrested Breck, and carried him be- 
fore the town magistrates. It had 
even been planned to arrest the Bos- 
ton divines also, and a warrant to 
that effect was drawn up. Fortu- 
nately, however, one of the magis- 
trates hesitated to go so far, and the 
outrage was accordingly confined to 
Breck. The case went against the 
young minister—as it was quite cer- 
tain to do before magistrates so 
warped as to permit such a case to 
come up at all—and the justices or- 
dered him removed to New London. 
Here he was eventually acquitted, 
and returned to the bold church, 
which, with some individual excep- 
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tions, had stood stoutly by him. from 
the first. But among his congrega- 
tion there were a few rabid Calvinists 
who had never admired him, and 
these, even some months ‘after the 
disturbances were settled, addressed 
a petition to the town justices “to 
compel the church to settle an ortho- 
dox minister.” 

A thousand details in the early his- 
tory of Springfield, and a thousand 
incidents not yet touched upon, asso- 
ciated with the Revolution and the 
notorious Shay’s Rebellion (with 
which Springfield was concerned 
most intimately, and in a highly 
creditable manner), must be omitted 


in this brief narrative, in which es-- 


pecial attention has been given to 
those matters which reveal the pe- 
culiar genius of the community, as 
bold and forward, among the Puritan 
settlements—dangerously liberal, if 


not absolutely heretical, in the eyes 
of our stern forefathers. 

Among the omissions, however, we 
could not well include the interesting 
slave.document given in fac-simile, 
and constituting one of the most 
curious relics of slavery in New Eng- 


land. It illustrates the advanced po- 
sition on this great question reached 
by the community of Springfield as 
early as 1808—when the purchase of 
the freedom of a poor runaway slave- 
woman, 
could be made a municipal affair. 
By the terms of the deed of sale the 
woman became the property of the 
“selectmen of the town of Spring- 


pursued by her master, | 
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field,” and thus in a sense which has 
been seldom so literally realized in 
human property, Jenny “belonged 
to the town.” There are citizens of 
Springfield yet living who remember 
this woman. Indeed, she: exercised a 
decided spell over the youthful im- 
agination, for she employed the days 
of her freedom in the care of a little 
shop on the hill, beyond the Arsenal, 
where she dispensed small beer and 
cakes in return for the youngsters’ 
pennies.’ 

Modern Springfield, “the city of 
homes,” has few equals in the Union 
as a place of residence. It contains 
a perfect system of electric street 
railways, and has probably the larg- 
est and best selected public library 
(80,000 volumes) of any city of its size 
in America. The shores of the beau- 
tiful Connecticut are lined with pri- 
vate and club boat-houses. With 
the exception of Main Street, and a 
few adjacent business thoroughfares, 
there is scarcely a street in the city 
which does not extend hetween two 
rows of great elms or other shade 
trees, while, sloping back from it, 
large, well-kept, well-shaded and for 
the most part, unfenced lawns sur- 
round comfortable and pleasing 
homes. Many of these streets cannot 
anywhere be surpassed in beauty, 
and it is improbable that there is an- 
other municipality such considerable 
portions of which can be best describ- 


1 This information is furnished by Dr. 
William Rice, City Librarian. 
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ed as one large and beautiful residence 
park. 

In recent times the name of Spring- 
field has been familiarized in the 
National mind chiefly by the facts 
that here is located the U. S. Arsenal, 
and that, a generation ago, the 
“Springfield Republican” attained a 
notable feputation and influence 
under the late Dr. J. G. Holland and 
Samuel Bowles. The parent’of the 
present arsenal was a small plant es- 
tablished here during the Revolution 
for the manufacture of the old-fash- 
ioned flint-lock muskets. It gradual- 


ly increased in size and importance, 
culminating in an enormous output 
of the famous “Springfield rifles” 
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during the Civil War. A complete 
set of new buildings, with the latest 
mechanical conveniences have just 
been erected, and the manufacture of 
a new style of rifle for the army is 
about to begin. 

A third Samuel Bowles, grandson 
of Samuel Bowles, founder of the 
paper, and a son of the Samuel 
Bowles who contributed largely 
towards its fame years ago, is the 
present proprietor of the “ Republi- 
can.” There are two other daily 
papers, the “Springfield Union,” 
which issues a morning and evening 
edition, and the “News,” an evening 
journal, The “Union” was founded 
by Edmund Anthony of New Bed- 


FIRST CHURCH AND COURT HOUSE, COURT SQUARE, 
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ford in 'anuary, 1864, and was owned 
at various times by L. H. Taylor and 
John Olmsted, Clark W, Bryan & Co., 
and a stock Company in which Jos- 
eph L, Shipley was chief holder. Of 
the present company, which bought 
the paper from Mr, Shipley June 1, 
1892, James T. Ables is president and 
Wm. K. Baker, treasurer, The 
“News ” was founded as a tri-weekly, 
in February, 1880, by Edward Bel- 
lamy, author of “ Looking Backward,” 
and Charles J. Bellamy, his brother. 
In three months’ time the paper was 
made a daily. Charles J. Bellamy 
has been. sole proprietor and man- 
ager since 1883. 

Another old Springfield firm, G. 
& C. Merriam, attained an interna- 
tional reputation as publishers of 
Webster’s Spelling Book and “Un- 
abridged ” Dictionary. George and 
Charles Merriam, with a relative 
named Little, who soon withdrew, 
constituted the original firm as or- 
ganized in Springfield in 1831. A 
third brother, Homer Merriam, be- 
came a partner in 1856, and is the 
only survivor of the three brothers 
at the present time. Orlando M. 
Baker and H. Curtis Rowley being 
admitted to the partnership in 1882, 
the firm style was changed to G. & 
C. Merriam & Co. Recently the 
house has been reorganized as the 
G. & C. Merriam Company. 


Dr. Noah Webster, during his life- - 


time, published his famous work in 
two volumes which sold for $15 to 
$20. Purchasing the copyright after 


his death, the Merriams prepared a 
revision, under Prof. Chauncey Good- 
rich of Yale College, Dr. Webster’s 
son-in-law, and in 1847 issued the new 
dictionary in a single volume at a 
price of about five dollars. In 1864 
occurred a complete revision under 
the superintendence of Prof. Good- 
rich and President Noah Porter, of 
Yale. The result was the famous 
“Unabridged” which immediately 
took the foremost rank, and held its 
place until 1890. To this edition im- 
portant supplements were added in 
1879 and 1884. 

» The latest stage in the evolution of 
this famous work was marked by the 
appearance in 1890 of “ Webster’s In- 
ternational Dictionary,” an entirely 
new revision under the direction of 
Dr, Porter and a staff of one hundred 
editors, distinguished for their schol- 
arship. The new book is described 
as “the legitimate successor of the 
authentic ‘Unabridged.’” Its crea- 
tion required ten years time and the 
expenditure of more than $300,000. 
“Tt is believed,” says Dr. Porter in 
his preface, “that no dictionary of 
the English language yet completed 
has cost more painstaking than the 
present edition.” In a special period 
of dictionary-making, characterized 
by many-volume works, necessarily 
high-priced, like the Century Dic- 
tionary in this country and several 
British works, the excellency of the 
“International ” consists in the fact 
that while prepared by the highest 
scholarship and embodying the latest 





additions to the English tongue, it 
yet affords the convenience of con- 
densation, and isin the popular shape 
of a single volume, at a cost of only 
ten dollars. 

A remarkable feature of modern 
Springfield is its great variety of im- 
portant manufacturing  establish- 
ments, which yet seem not one whit 
to have impaired the appearance and 
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the factory, affords one of the first 
and most novel glimpses of the city 
to the traveler entering it from the 
east. It suggests some monster ap- 
parition of the Cycle family, and, 
curiously enough, the “Ghost” is 
one of the special styles of wheel 
turned out by these works. It is a 
light, high-grade machine, a rapid 
traveler, the first bicycle mile record 


UNITED STATES ARSENAL, MAIN ENTRANCE. 


character of the place as a city of 
homes. Noticeable among many in- 
terests is the bicycle industry, here 
being situated two of the three lead- 
ing cycle establishments in America. 
The works of the Warwick Cycle 
Manufacturing Company are conven- 
iently located beside the tracks of the 
Boston and Albany Railroad, and the 
huge white wheel, twenty-four by 
seventeen feet in size, which hangs 
suspended against the front wall of 


below 2:20 ever made being scored 
on it. 

Other popular Warwick machines 
are the “Pilgrim,” and the “ Priscil- 
la.” The more valuable special char- 
acteristics of these wheels are dust- 
proof bearings, detachable spokes 
and hollow rims. Every part of the 
machine is made to gauges, and vari- 
ation or irregularity is impossible. 
A special object of the manufacturers 
is to make their machines the strong- 
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est possible, and their success in this 
respect has been put to many severe 
tests. An accompanying illustration 
(page 585) shows a Warwick machine 
after being crushed by a freight train 
at Buffalo, N. Y.,in October, 1891. 
It is interesting to note into what 
tortuous shapes the frame-work was 
bent—but not broken. Another high 
tribute to the excellence of these 
cycles is the fact that in 1891 the 
United States Government awarded 
the Warwick Company the contract 
for the supply of machines for the 
Post Office employés at Washington, 
D..C. They have been also adopted 
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in the Post Office at Columbus, Ohio. 
The interior of the Warwick factory 
is a bewildering maze of belts, pulleys, 
whirring lathes and flying hammers, 
each part, however, doing its allotted 
work systematically, under the skill- 
ful manipulation of hundreds of 
mechanics. George D. Chamberlain 
is President and Treasurer of the 
company and Joel H. Hendricks 
Vice-President and Secretary. The 
other directors are Edw.-S. Brewer, 
A. B. Wallace, M. O. Brill, Geo. A. 
Russell and Herbert H. Merrick. 
The factories of the Overman 
Wheel Company, makers of the “ Vic- 
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tor” cycle, are located at Chicopee 
Falls, about four miles from Spring- 
field proper. Mr. Albert H. Over- 
man, formerly connected with Jansen 
McClurg & Co., publishers, of Chica- 
go, in 1882 came to Hartford, Conn., 
and organized the Overman Com- 
pany, of which he is President. Sev- 
eral years ago the works were re- 
moved to their present location, and 
large factories erected in which were 
employed nearly a thousand men. 
A new addition is now nearing com- 
pletion which will be larger than the 
original works, and the capacities of 
production will be correspondingly 
increased. In 1887 the Overman 


Company made the first example of 
the modern “Safety” wheel in Amer- 
ica, the first machine of the kind in 
the world having been made the year 
previous in Coventry, England, by J. 


K. Starley & Co. The special fea- 
tures of the Overman wheel are the 
“Victor” spring-fork and cushion 
and pneumatic tires. 

It is acommon experience for East- 
ern capital to travel westward in 
search of investment, but it may oc- 
casion some surprise that a shrewd 
Western man should come east to lo- 
cate his enterprise. The following 
interesting reasons have been ad- 
vanced for Mr. Overman’s course in 
this. respect: “He had learned by 
observation that while the west was 
doing a fair class of mechanical work, 
the highest excellence came from 
New England, and that is how he 
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came to locate in the Connecticut 
Valley. He wanted to employ a class 
of high grade metal workers, and he 
found by looking over the country 
that good mechanics are indigenous 
to the soil, where they live for gener- 
ations, and that the talent for making 
the best. metal: work is_ inborn, 
handed down from father to son. 
To get the highest work it is neces- 
sary to have the same men year after 
year. They become trained to the 
methods of the manufacturer, and 
the only way to get them is to locate 
a shop where such men live, as they 
will seldom leave their homes and go 
to places where high grade work is 
not done.””’ 

This ingenious exposition, which 
applies to all eastern manufactories 
alike, probably accounts in large 
measure for the manufacturing su- 
premacy which the “ bleak New Eng- 
land hills,” notwithstanding pro- 
phecy, continue to maintain over 
other sections of the country. 

Another notable establishment is 
that of Smith & Wesson, whose repu- 
tation as manufacturers of high-grade 
revolvers is world-wide. The busi- 
ness was founded in 1857 by Horace 
Smith -and Daniel B. Wesson, amid 
poverty, toils and disappointments at 
the outset. Greater success than had 
been dreamed of soon came to the 
firm, however. In 1874 Mr. Smith 
retired, and the business was con- 


1 “* Progressive Springfield,” May, 1891. 
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ducted by Mr. Daniel Wesson and 
his two sons, Walter H. anf Joseph. 
These three still constitute the firm. 

Springfield contains numerous 
other industries equally note-worthy, 
but consideration of them would 
carry us beyond the defined limits 
of the present article, and must be 
deferred. Two of the most interest- 
ing features of Springfield have not 
yet been touched upon. These are 


Forest Park, newly acquired by the 


city, and forming one of the most 
novel and picturesque nooks of 
nature in America, and the unique 
development of newer Springfield— 
the “Highlands”—transforming it 
into a paradise of homes, and raising 
Springfield to the rank of one of the 
most desirable residence cities in our 
great country. Weexpect to touch 
upon these and other interesting 
features in another number. 


FRANK ALLABEN. 
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ORIGINAL DOCUMENT —LETTER 


ANNOUNCING PURCHASE 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


On July 4th, 1889, our minister at 
the Hague, Hon. Samuel R. Thayer, 
both in honor of the day and as an 
act of courtesy to Gen. James Grant 
Wilson and family, who happened to 
be visiting the city, gave a small din- 
ner party, entirely informal. In the 


course of conversation at the table, 
Dr. Campbell, the custodian of the 
Royal Library, who has received fre- 
quent mention in Motley’s prefaces, 


remarked to Gen. Wilson and: the 
writer, that there was to be found in 
the Royal Archives at the Hague, 
the original deed of Manhattan 
Island, conveyed by the Indians to 
the West India Company on the pur- 
chase of the island by the latter. 

This announcement was received 
with no little interest. The next 
morning Gen., Wilson and the writer 
repaired promptly to the Archives 
building on the broad Plein, and in- 
quired after the precious document. 
The deed, however, did not turn up; 
the Royal Librarian being slightly at 
fault in designating the document by 
that name. Buta document no less 
precious was exhibited to our de- 
lighted eyes, being the one repro- 


duced in fac-simile on another page. 
It was in fact the original of that fa- 
mous letter which is printed twice in 
the first volume of Brodhead’s Col- 
lection of Colonial Documents pub- 
lished at the expense of the state of 
New York. The letter affords indu- 
bitable proof both of the fact of the 
purchase of the ground whereon to- 
day stands New York City; and of 
the actual price paid in 1626 for that 
now incalculably valuable territory. 

This purchase was a unique event 
on American shores. Just because 
that sort of thing was of such rare 
occurrence, much has been made of 
William Penn’s honorable _transac- 
tions with the Indians, nearly sixty 
years later; and of Oglethorpe’s 
equally noble dealings over a hun- 
dred years afterwards. Director 
Minuit, however, represented a small 
nation whose books are written in a 
language not understood outside of 
their own limited borders, and 
whose worthy deeds have never found 
room for mention in books written in 
England ; these books devoting er 
contra so much the more space to 
ridiculing or slandering the Dutch. 
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But the Protestantism of the Dutch 
was genuine and thorough-going and 
did not stop at their pockets, al- 
though the English have ever indus- 
triously satirized or denounced their 
avarice. The English Puritans would 
not worship in churches or chapels 
offered for their use in Holland, be- 
‘ cause the Roman Catholics built 
them. But they quite fell in with the 
Roman Catholic doctrine that savages 
in heathen lands had no rights to 
their property, that Christians were 
bound to respect: hence we never 
heard of any purchase of Plymouth 
Rock and vicinity. But the Dutch 
renounced the Popish theory as to 
heathen lands, as they did that regard- 
ing the sacraments, and they scrupu- 
lously bought the land they occupied, 
all through New Netherland. This 


letter affords indubitable proof of it. 

This testimony being irrefragable, 
the next thing todo, to take off the 
edge of the unusually meritorious 
transaction, is to poke fun at the 


price. This letter tells us Manhattan 
Island was bought for sixty guilders, 
or about $24. This in 1626 would 
represent about $100, or two hundred 
and fifty guilders, as money counts 
now-a-days in purchasing power. A 
small sum indeed for New York City: 
but Manhattan Island was not quite 
New York City at that date. It 
would have been worse than folly to 
have wasted thousands of dollars on 
Indians: it was perfectly fair to as- 
certain what would be a just and 
generous equivalent in their eyes. 


And we may be sure that sixty guil- 
ders’ worth of cheap trinkets and 
blankets or colored goods, such as 
sixty guilders would then buy, seem- 
ed a great treasure to their untutored 
minds, fully equivalent to a small cor- 
ner of twenty-thousand acres amid all 
their vast range of woods and wilder- 
ness and rivers and islands. 

The exceeding interest of this 
original document is thus apparent. 
We may next make some inquiries as 
to the writer of it, and the occasion 
for writing it. “P. Schaghen,” as 
we perceive, addressed it to the 
States-General or Congress of the 
Dutch Republic. He was at Amster- 
dam when he wrote, and the States- 
General were in session at the Hague. 
In short, he was a member of the lat- 
ter body. Councillor or Magistrate 
of the good old town of Alkmaar, the 
first place that succeeded in beating 
off the Spaniards, the municipality 
had sent Schaghen as their deputy to 
the provincial legislature, or the 
“States of Holland and West Fries- 
land”; this body in turn had sent 
him as deputy from their province of 
Holland to the States-General of the 
Republic of the Seven Provinces. 

Now it was one of the provisions of 
the charter granted to the West India 
Company, that one member of the 
general board of directors, called the 
“ Assembly of the XIX” should be a 
deputy from the States-General, and 
Schaghen was their representative on 
this board in 1626. Hence he hap- 
pened to be in Amsterdam in Novem- 
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ber of that year attending its ses- 
sions. Just then a shiparrived from 
New Netherland with official notice 
to the West India Company of the 
purchase of Manhattan Island; and 
the fact was so important and inter- 
esting that Mr. Schaghen could not 
wait to incorporate it into his general 
report to be submitted on his return 
to the Hague. He at once sat down 


and wrote the letter, upon whose 


A STREET IN ALKMAAR, 


actual paper, and actual characters 
as written by him on November sth, 
1626, it was our privilege to look, and 
the fac-simile of which appears here. 
with. For very many reasons we may 
be thankful he wrote it. j 
It is also pleasant to be able to 
trace the fortunes of the good ship 
the “Arms of Amsterdam,” which is 
mentioned in the letter, and which 
conveyed the official notice of the 
purchase tothe board 

of direction of the 

West India Company. 

On the list of ships 

owned by the com- 

pany she is put down 

as of two hundred 

and forty tons burden, 

and as carrying for 

armament fourteen 

iron guns, two brass 

pieces, and six “stone” 

pieces. She left Am- 

sterdam (on the trip 

the return from which 

has been made so 

memorable) on July 

27th 1626, and she had 

on board one of the 

officers of the Colonial 

government, who had 

for some reason not 

gone in the Sea-Mew 

with Director Minuit 

and the others, in 

January. This was 

Isaac de_ Rasieres, 

who had been ap- 
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pointed secretary of the Colonial 
Council, and was second in authority 
after the Director, On September 
23d, she was ready to go back; and 
sailed “from the river Mauritius,” or 
the Hudson as we now know it, with 
a valuable cargo of peltries on board, 


and having for passenger Mr. Peter 


Barents, who had been Director of the 
settlement about Fort Orange 
(Albany) before the arrival of Minuit. 
It is more than probable that this func- 
tionary was made the bearer of the 
official notice to the company of the 
transaction announced in the letter. 
The captain of the ship on this 
voyage was Adriaen Joris, who 


figures more than once in the earlier 
history of New Netherland. She ar- 
rived in Amsterdam after a_ pros- 
perous voyage of only six weeks 
(quite good time for those days) on 


November 4th, 1626, as stated in the 
letter. 

We next see the “Arms of Amster- 
dam” forming a part, in 1627, of a 
fleet under the command of the 
doughty Admiral Piet Heyn, on the 
way to the Bay of all Saints, or the 
Bahia, in Brazil. Booty large and 
valuable (but not so valuable as that 
of the Silver Fleet taken by Piet 
Heyn in 1628) was the result of this 
dare-devil expluit, and in the very 
careful compilations of Director De 
Laet of the West India Company, the 
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“Arms of Amsterdam” is credited with 
having captured a Spanish ship car- 
rying a cargo of sugar. Finally, in 
October 1628, she was one of two 
ships arriving in Amsterdam with 
peltries from New Netherland, having 
left there on August rg9th. Beyond 
this we have not been able to trace 
her fortunes ; but the little that has 
been gleaned we think is worth re- 
cording because of the mention she 
received in Schaghen’s letter. 


TRANSLATION OF SCHAGHEN LETTER. 


‘HIGH MIGHTY Sirs: 


Here arrived yesterday the ship The Arms 
of Amsterdam which sailed from New Neth- 
erland out of the Mauritius River on Sep- 
tember 23; they report that our people there 
are of good courage and live peaceably. 
Their women, also, have borne children there, 
they have bought the island Manhattes from 
the wild men for the value of sixty guilders, 
is 11,000 morgens in extent. They sowed all 
their grain the middle of May, and harvested 
it the middle of August. Thereof being 
samples of summer grain, such as wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, buckwheat, canary seed, 
small beans, and flax. The cargo of the 
aforesaid ship is; 7246 beaver skins, 178% ot- 
ter skins, 675 otter skins, 48 mink skins, 36 
wild cat (lynx) skins, 33 minks, 34 rat skins. 
Many logs of oak and nutwood. Herewith 
be ye High Mighty Sirs, commended to the 
Almighty’s grace, In Amsterdam, November 
5, Ao, 1626. 

Your HicuH MIGurT.’s Obedient, 


P. SCHAGHEN. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES. 


In connection with 

An the article on the 

Old Letter Leisler Troubles in 
About 1688, there has _ re- 

The Leisler cently been brought 
Toshi to light an exceed- 
ingly interesting and 

recently discovered letter. It was 
written by a lady of the Leisler party, 
dated New-York, August 6, 1691, or 
fourteen days after the death of Gov- 
ernor Sloughter. A few extracts will 
exhibit the state of mind to which the 
circumstances of the day had reduced 
the writer, and will also throw some 
light upon passing events. “Weare 
under a great trouble by reason of ye 
present wicked government for which 
we may complain to God. If things 
go on after this rate there is no living 
any longer here for Christian souls. 
I would have departed before this 
time, but that they will not suffer 
anybody to go. All this is 
only because we all have been so 
faithful to King William and Queen 
Mary. When ye news came 
here that Prince William had arrived 
in England, to maintain ye Protestant 
religion, the Dutchman who brought 
it was threatened by ye then Govern- 


or, who put his sword upon his breast 
to run him through if he would not 
be silent of it. We have not 
deserved that such wicked judges 
should be sent over to us, who hear 
ye one and put ye other to death 
without having heard his defense, nay 
though Leisler’s wife and children in 
the most abject posture did prostrate 
themselves at ye governor’s feet, and 
begged of him that he would hear 
their husband and father but half an 
hour speak since he had heard none 
but his adversary’s and enemies, and 
if that time was too long that he 
might give him audience but one 
minute, yett all this was in vaine, he 
must be hurried to the Execucon 
without being heard and thus they 
died gloriously as two Martyrs.” 
The Rev, Dr. Samuel Miller states (of 
course as tradition)that when Leisler 
was executed, “ the shrieks of the peo- 
ple were dreadful—especially the 
women—some fainted, some were 
taken in labour; the crowd cut off 
pieces of his garments as precious rel- 
ics, also his hair was divided, out of 
great veneration, as for a martyr.” 


* * 
* 
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We are accustomed 
eit: think of Aaron 
Burr as rather a law- 
less character in a 
genteel sense. His 
famous duel put him 
somewhat out of the 
pale of law; with two States, as he 
complacently wrote to his daughter, 
vying for the honor of hanging the 
Vice President, meaning New York 
and New Jersey. Even in Pennsyl- 
vania he was not quite safe. But 
lately has come forward a new ver- 
sion of a story that places him before 
us in the role of a law-abiding citizen. 

The story is said to be now told 
accurately by a relative of stern 
Deacon Higby of New Milford, Conn. 
The deacon, as tithingman, with 


New England 
Sabbath. 


watchful care that the puritanic ob- 


servances of the “Sabba-day” were 
not violated, was accustomed to sit be- 
tween sunrise and sunset every Sun- 
day in the front gallery of the old 
Plymouth Church, on the turnpike. 
From the window he could com- 
mand a view of the road for several 
miles east and west, and if any 
traveller passed on pleasure or 
business, he was halted and com- 
pelled to stop over until the sun had 
set. Mr. Burr arrived at New Milford 
onSunday morning. Deacon Higby 
saw the imposing equipage coming 
toward the church, and ran out to 
stop it. The postilions drew up at 
his word of command, and Mr. Burr 
asked, “ What’s the matter?” 

Deacon Higby told him that he 


was breaking a law of the State by 
travelling on Sunday, and that he 
must put up his horse and wait until 
sunset. Burr was somewhat aston- 
ished at the command, and, after 
looking at the tall and imposing fig- 
ure of the tithingman he remarked, 
as if expecting to settle the question: 
“But I am Aaron Burr, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States.” 

When Deacon Higby stalked forth 
in the full consciousness of represent- 
ing the majesty of the law, and held 
the horses’ heads, no doubt Burr 
thought the absurdity of the situa- 
tion would sufficiently appear to 
the worthy Deacon, on_ simply 
announcing who it was, he was thus 
stopping in so summary a manner. 
But the Deacon was not at all 
abashed; it is not usual for that kind 
of a character to entertain such a 
sentiment. Vice-President or no 
Vice-President, Burr was now in 
Connecticut, and thus-and-so was the 
law, and it must be done accordingly; 
fiat justitia, ruat coelum. And Burr, 
who had some of the best New Eng- 
land blood (an “Hebrew of the He- 
brews,”) in his veins, had the pene- 
tration and the tact to bow before the 
majesty of the Connecticut blue-laws. 
He ordered the horses to be taken 
from the “coachee,” and the Sabbath 
day was quietly spent at the village 
tavern. We do not read that Burr 
went to church; possibly the hour 
was somewhat advanced, and he 


hated to disturb the meeting. 


* * 
* 

















Prof. Weeks It is astonishing 
how persistent are 
pe some historic tradi- 
Religious Develop- i445 and often the 

mentinthe more erroneous the 
more persistent. The 
difficulty of killing a 
cat has given it the 
credit of having nine lives. In the 
same ratio an historical error must 
have about twenty. Down in North 
Carolina the comfortable notion pre- 
vailed that the colony originated as a 
result of religious persecution, 
“Historians,” says Prof. Weeks of 
Trinity College, North Carolina, 
“have delighted to represent the 
province as a home for the weary and 
oppressed of every sect and nation, 
as a common refuge for the lovers of 
soul-liberty the world over.” The 
Professor then quotes several: first 
Bancroft who says that Albemarle, 
“ the child of ecclesiastical oppression, 
was swathed in independence.” Hugh 
Williamson, the first historian of the 
Colony afterit had attained State- 
hood, speaking of the earliest settlers 


on the 


Province of 


North Carolina. 


at Albemarle, remarks that they 
“were chiefly refugees from ec- 
clesiastical oppression.” Thus the 


Professor follows the list down to the 
latest historian, John W. Moore, who 
wrote in 1880, who simply follows 
the lead of the others. 

Within a few years this position 
began to be questioned by one or two 
writers. This induced Prof. Weeks 
to take up the question thoroughly, 
and he has embodied the progress 
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and the results of his studies in a 
pamphlet, one of the _ interesting 
historical series published by the 
Johns Hopkins press, on “The Religi- 
ous Development in the Province of 
North Carolina.” The uniform and, 
until lately, unquestioned statements 
of previous historians, had left their 
impress on Prof. Weeks’ mind. Hesays 
“the writer came to his subject with 
the belief that the colony had been 
settled by religious refugees, and 
that there had been absolute freedom 
of religion.” As he proceeded to in- 
vestigate into the facts, an entire rev- 
olution took place in this conviction, 
His essay naturally groups the argu- 
ments about two theses; one, that the 
earliest settlers in North Carolina 
were not religious refugees; the other 
that, beginning with 1701, the Epis- 
copal Church was for three quarters 
of a century the legal Church in 
North Carolina, 


His array of authorities and careful 
and conscientious interpretation of 
the same, leaves no doubt in the mind 
that these conclusions have been legi- 
timately reached. And he concludes 
his brochure with a Bibliography of 
the subject, so those who are interest- 
ed may pursue their investigations 
for themselves. Of course the matter 
isseonfined to a rather limited sphere. 
But to historical students in general 
the process of advancing from a long 
cherished and confidently adopted 
position to its diametrical opposite, 
is instructive in many ways. 
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EVOLUTION OF THE HARVESTING MACHINE. 


THE INVENTIONS OF CYRUS H. MCCORMICK, AND THE GREAT INDUSTRY WHICH 
HE ESTABLISHED, 


Or the invention of harvesting 
machines, so close a student of in- 
dustrial and economic questions as 
William H. Seward said in 1858: “It 
moves the line of civilization thirty 
miles westward every year;” and 
Reverdy Johnson declared, about the 
same time, or possibly a few years 
later, that this invention “was worth 
fifty-five millions of dollars per 
annum to the United States.” To 
no better task can the historian devote 
himself than to that of compiling for 
the present, and preserving for future 
generations, the history of an achieve- 
ment which brought about so great 
an industrial revolution. 

In the year 1831, the farmers of the 
United States, of the civilized world 
in fact, were harvesting their grain 
in a manner differing little from that 
which was in vogue nearly three 
thousand years earlier, when the fair 
Moabite widow, Ruth, made a favor- 
able impression upon the Hebrew 
Boaz while gleaning barley in his 
fields. “Teeth” or “Fingers” had, 
to be sure, been added to the scythe, 
and the “Cradle"—the result of this 
combination — had to some extent 


taken the place of the sickle, but the 
primitive implement was still the one 
most generally used, and nothing 
practically had been accomplished 
in the way of lightening the labors 
of those who gathered the harvests. 

It was just at this time that the 
vast and fertile domain of the present 
Middle States began to attract atten- 
tion, and that a migratory movement 
to those lands from the Eastern 
States began to be made. When the 
broad prairies began to be dotted 
over with homes, when the immigrant 
agriculturalists began to understand 
the nature of the soil, and to compre- 
hend how easily it could be brought 
under cultivation, there was but one 
thing to curb their ambition to ex- 
tend the area of their farming opera- 
tions, and that was inability to 
gather the crop which could, with 
such facility, be sown and brought to 
maturity. Before them, and behind 
them, and all around them, were the 
lands which could be made to yield 
inestimable wealth, but the key 
which was to unlock this vast 
treasure-house was not yet dis- 
covered. 














It was at this juncture that Cyrus 
H. McCormick came forward with an 
invention, which like the magic 
“open sesame” opened the way to 
the accumulation of untold millions. 

The history of the invention and 
successful application of harvesting 
machinery for the purpose for which 
it was designed, is a history of a 
struggle with adverse circumstances; 
but it is also the history of a great 
feature of American developement, 
and a long chapter in the story of 
modern progress and civilization. It 
is a story of genius, of thrift, of in- 
dustry, and of a tenacity of purpose 
which overcomes all obstacles; and 
whether considered with regard to 
its moral or industrial bearing, it is a 
story of rare historic interest and 
value. 

In the first years of this century 
Robert McCormick was a farmer, and 
the owner of saw-mills and grist- 
mills, in Rockbridge County, Virginia. 
He was recognized in a wide region 
in the Old Dominion as a leading 
man and one who applied mechanical 
skill to the problem of farm labor— 
the inventor of a threshing machine, 
of a hydraulic hemp-breaking ma- 
chine, and of many pieces of mill- 
machinery. In 1815 he commenced, 
and in 1816 completed, a reaping 
machine, which was brought into his 
grain field that year, only to prove its 
incapacity for the work required of it. 
Disappointed, he placed the reaper, 
on which he built such high hopes, 
aside, and for a term of fifteen years 
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did not trouble his mind with it. 
Early in 1831 he had it taken from 
its hiding-place and improved; but 
the result of a trial in the fields was 
too positive to warrant a further 
thought of rendering it practicable 
and he bequeathed the task to his 
Cyrus H. McCormick, then 
twenty-two years old. 

The abandoned invention attacked 
the grain like a squadron of cavalry. 
A great framework showed a number 
of fixed hooks in front, with perpen- 
dicular cylinders, to press the stems 
of the grain against and across the 
edges of the hooks, to carry it thence 
to the stubble side and cast it out 
to the binders in swaths. It was a 
precocious idea, too far in advance of 
the times and too full of importance to 
the world to be perfected in one 
season or in fifteen seasons. It was 
a living idea, however, which the son 
of the conceiver was born to follow 
up and render practicable for use, in 
a time and country which would re- 
quire the annihilation of time and 
the complete subjection of slavery in 
labor. It was a wonderful concep- 
tion for that year of wonders, when 
Jackson—a man of the same racial 
extraction—drove away the British 
from the Gulf Coast and insured 
peace within and without for the 
young Republic. : 

The year 1831 did not pass over 


‘without the realization of Robert 


McCormick’s desire for labor-saving 
machinery on the farm. Cyrus H. 
McCormick had seen the summer 
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suns of twenty-three years when he 
resolved to attempt the construction 
of a machine which would hold fast 
to the little that was practicable in 
the reaper of 1816, and add what he 
believed to be necessary to make it a 
sine qua non on the farm. He invented 
the horizontal or lateral cutter, and 
abolished, in a moment, all the hopes 
which others had built up on the 
success of a vertical cutter. He gave 
to the world a machine, upon the 
principles of which every reaper and 
mower since manufactured has had 
to be constructed—one which, from 
the moment of its completion, was a 
success, In the fall of 1831 the 
reaper was worked with satisfactory 
results in an oat field at Walnut 
Grove, Va., and in 1832 fifty acres of 
wheat were cut by it. 

The machine was patented in 1834, 
and eleven years later the improve- 
ments made by him were patented. 
In 1845 he moved to Cincinnati, 
which was then the Chicago of the 
new world, and there invented other 
improvements which were patented 
in 1847 and 1848. Meantime, machines 
were manufactured at Brockport, 
N. Y., under his patents which won 
the admiration of the large farmers 
and encouraged the inventor to push 
the great work he had attempted 
farther westward. With that keen 
commercial intelligence which it is 
the good fortung of but few men, and 
particularly of but few inventors, to 
have, he looked farther west for a 
manufacturing site, and 1847 settled 


in Chicago. Before the fall of 1848 
there was no less than seven hundred 
of his reapers sold, and within the 
next succeeding year fifteen hundred 
machines were produced and pur- 
chased from the workshops in 
Chicago. Since then, year by year, 
the industry has grown, keeping pace 
with the nation in its gigantic 
strides. 

In 1845 the McCormick reaper was 
first extensively advertised in the 
Eastern States; the inventor and 
manufacturer agreeing to sell the 
reaper at one hundred dollars, subject 
to its proving satisfactory on trial. 
The terms of payment were liberal 
for only thirty dollars cash and a 
note for the balance, bearing six per 
cent interest, were required of the 
purchaser. As described by Samuel 
J. Mills, in the Mt. Morris, N. Y., 


“Spectator,” August 5th, 1845, the 
machine did actually cut twenty-five 
acres of wheat in less than a day and 
a half, cleaner than the cradle or the 


sickle could cut it. It was drawn by 
two horses, driven by a boy and 
attended by a man to rake, who sat 
on an attached seat and took the 
wheat off at the side, in gavels, ready 
for binding. The knife was sickle- 
edged with horizontal action; the 
reel gathered the stems for cutting 
and lopped the cut over on the table 
for the raker. Many trials were 
made in 1845 and 1846, each one 
leading to the conclusion that one 
reaper was equal to fourteen cradles 
in heavy grain, and to ten cradles in 















light grain, confirming the opinions 
expressed by farmers who had tried 
them within the four preceding 
years. 

“In 1845 Mr. McCormick received 
the first public recognition of the 
value of his invention, the American 
Institute awarding him a gold medal 
at that time. In 1849 he had so far 
perfected the hand-raking reaper that 
it was regarded as a marvelous suc- 
cess. It was constructed with a 
wooden cutter-bar, a straight-edged 
sickle and wooden pitman; was easily 
repaired in all its parts, capable of 
cutting from fifteen to twenty acres 
per day, and was light-running and 
low-priced. 

Two years after the selection of 
Chicago as the seat of machine man- 
ufacture, Leander J. McCormick 
joined his brother, Cyrus H., and in 
1850 William S. became a partner. 
The claims of the reaper were soon 
vindicated and the nucleus of a great 
industry was firmly planted. In 1851 
the reaper was exhibited at the Lon- 
don (England) Exposition, and was 
awarded the Council Medal. It won 
greater renown after trials on the 
great model farms of Mechi and 
Pusey, for “The London Times ”— 
which at first pronounced it a cross 
between an “Astley chariot, a wheel- 
barrow and a flying-machine ”—now 
made the amend honorable by declar- 


ing it to be “the most valuable ° 


article in the whole expanse of the 
Exhibition, the value of which was 
equal to the entire cost of the London 
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Exhibition.” It has been worth many 
times the cost of that Exhibition. 

A greater success waited on the 
McCormick reaper and mower pre- 
sented at the Exposition Interna- 
tionale, at Paris, in 1855. There the 
Gold Medal was awarded and the 
declaration made that “on the Mc- 
Cormick invention all other grain 
cutting machines are based,” and that 
“not one of the imitations equal the 
original.” In 1862 the British Judges 
of the London International Exposi- 
tion voted the Prize Medal to the 
McCormicks, and the competitions in 
Lancashire, England, some time later, 
resulted in decisive victories for the 
McCormick machine, which were 
followed up at Lille, France, and 
Hamburg, Germany. In the report 
of the International Jury of the Paris 
Exposition in 1867, made by Eugene 
Tisseraud, Director-General of the 
Imperial domains, it was written: 
“The man who has labored most in 
the general distribution, perfection 
and discovery of the first practical 
reaper is assuredly Mr. McCormick, 
of Illinois. It was in 1831 that this 
ingenious and persevering inventor 
constructed the first machines of this 
kind—rude and imperfect when first 
tried. In all the universal exposi- 


tions the first prize has been awarded 
to this admirable implement, and at 
this time at Vincennes, as at Touill- 
ouse, under the most difficult condi- 
tions, its triumph has been complete. 
Equally, as a benefactor of humanity 
and as a skillful mechanician, Mr. 
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McCormick has been adjudged 
worthy of the highest distinction of 
the Exposition. 

A special trial of the reaper, made 
before Napoleon III at the Imperial 
Farm near Chalons, resulted in ob- 
taining for the inventor the Cross of 
the Legion of Honor, and a decree 
conferring that coveted honor was 
signed by Napoleon, January 4th, 
1868, and published January gth, that 
year. The Hungarian Exposition of 
1869 rendered more honors, and in 
1874 the Austrian Exposition Jurors 
did homage to the American inventor. 
In the face of continued successes a 
Scotch paper, known as the “North 
British Agriculturist,” claimed the 
honor of invention for a Scotch 
preacher named Bell, and with most 
brazen effrontery urged Scotchmen 
in Canada to discredit the American. 
In 1863 this claimant and his jour- 
nalistic friends were cornered by the 
“Mark Lane Express” of London, 
England, which denied their story 
and declared it to be concocted out 
of whole cloth. Such language from 
such a journal as the “Express” 
cleared up doubts, and the canny 
Scots were forced to cast away their 
claims, which national vanity had 
upheld for a season. More serious 
claims made before that of Bell, lead 
one to wonder that imitators in 
America and Europe did not push 
such claims to the extent of robbing 
the true inventor of all his patents 
and crushing his business. 

A list of national recognitions tells 
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of the progress in invention and 
manufacture. It is the bare record of 
such recognitions without the golden 
medals or the enthusiasm of presen- 
tation, but so telling and forcible that 
it is a history in itself: 

Grand Prize, Bronze Medal, 
Fair, London, England, . 

Highest Prize, Grand Gold Medal, 
Universal Exposition, Paris, France, 

Grand Prize, Bronze Medal, Interna- 
tional Exhibition, London, England, 

Grand Gold Medal, International Ex- 
position, Hamburg Germany, 

Grand Gold Medal, Universal Exposi- 
tion, Paris, France, 

Cross of the Legion of Honor, Gobverssl 
Exposition, Vienna, Austria, 

Two Bronze Medals, Centennial Expo- 
sition, U. S. 

Grand Gold Medal, Universal Kuposl- 
tion, Paris, France, 

Special Gold Medal, French Minister of 
Agriculture, Universal Exposition, 
Paris, France, 

Object of Art, Society of ‘Medieaieace, 
International Exposition, Paris, 
France, 

Decoration of Officer of the Laken. of 
Honor, Universal Exposition, Paris, 
France, : . ; : ; 

Gold Medal, International Exposition, 
Melbourne, Victoria, 

Gold Medal, Royal Agricultural Society, 
England, best twine sheaf binder, 

Gold Medal, New England International 
Exhibition, Christchurch, ? 

Gold Medal and $200 Prize, Grosetto 
International Field Trial, near Rome, 
Italy, 3 i 

Medal, Southern Exposition, 
ville, Ky., 


World’s 
1851 


1855 
1862 
1863 
1867 
1873 
1876 


1878 
1878 
1878 


1878 
1880 
1881 


1882 


: . 1883 
Louis- 
1883 
Among all these testimonials to the 
genius of the inventor, the most 
picturesque and striking, perhaps, 











was that of Napoleon III., at Chalons. 
On beholding the reaper perform the 
work allotted to it, the Emporer ten- 
dered to him on the field the Cross of 
the Legion of Honor, a prize for 
which millions of soldiers had fought, 
and which few had received. This 
was the enthusiasm of an Emperor 
who could estimate the true value to 
the world of the American’s inven- 
tion. The honors won during the 
last decade are best described in 
statistics of the factory—the ever 
increasing product of the factory, and 
the fame of the machinery. 

In 1859 the question of the validity 
of the patents, granted in 1834, was 
discussed before the Commissioner 
of the Patent Office and the rights of 
the McCormicks therein, shown to 
be natural and equitable. The 
clamor of the people against mon- 
opoly, however, led to the perpetra- 
tion of a great wrong, for the officials 
responded to this clamor by denying 
justice to the inventor. Notwith- 
standing the fact that this was an act 
of government, it can hardly be 
regarded by fair-minded and un- 
prejudiced persons as other than an 
arbitrary and unjust act which de- 
prived a great public benefactor of 
the right to renew his patents, and 
thereby of a valuable franchise, to 
the control of which he was fully 
entitled. 


The action of the government, while 
far-reaching in its effects, did not 
injure materially the interests of the 
McCormicks. 


Their own efforts to 
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accomplish great things and the 
second or sober sense of the public 
resulted in extraordinary good for 
them; for the fame of their reapers 
was heralded throughout the world, 
and the enterprising farmer of all 
climes hoped to possess an implement 
so thoroughly discussed and one for 
which a nation battled in all her 
courts of justice. Since the denial to 
renew a patent was made, the McCor- 
mick machines have been carried 
into all countries, until now the sun 
never sets on their work, the reapers 
resting with the set of the Old World 
sun and resuming work with the rise 
of the New. 

The venerable hand-rake reaper of 
forty years ago is an historic imple- 
ment. It bears the same relation to 
the modern reaper that the pioneer 
of the prairies does to the modern 
farmer. Strong, tough, sharp, equal to 
all emergencies, it was a partner for 
the farmer of years gone by. The 
McCormick Harvester and Twine 
Binder of to-day is declared to be 
“King” of allfarm implements. The 
“Daisy,” a single reaper, is Queen. 
The McCormick Iron Mower, the 
McCormick Imperial Dropper and 
Mower, the McCormick Dropper and 
Mower combined, are field-marshals 
which tend to elevate the army of 
agriculturists to the rank of cavalry, 
and abolish marching and counter- 
marching. 

The McCormick Machine Works, 
located near Blue Island and Western 
Avenues, in Chicago, tell at once of 
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an industry world-wide in reputation. 
It is the heart of the world of agri- 
cultural machinery, where all the 
powers of invention and mechanics 
are applied to produce labor savers, 
the apotheosis, if the word may be 
used, of that little workshop of 
Walnut Grove, Va., in 1831. The 
floor space is about forty acres, filled 
with men, machinery and material. 
Over 2,000 mechanics are employed, 
or two full regiments of skilled 
tradesmen. The force of unskilled 
men, salesmen, agents and clerks, if 
brought together would equal three 
or four regiments, and all would form 
a brigade capable of turning from 
industry to war, and back to industry. 
During the year ending August 1, 
1890, no less than 16,800 tons of bar 
iron and steel of a special quality 
were used in the manufacture of 
machines, with 2,200 tons of sheet 
steel and 19,000 tons of castings. 
Shipping boxes, crates and the wood 
used in the machines required about 
seven million feet of lumber. Dur- 
ing that year there were 10,782 freight 
cars handled at the works, and 105,468 
machines sold. The industry is a 
material painting of Chicago; it is 
part and parcel of the city, owing 
less to the city than the city owes to 


it, leaping forward with great bounds, 
bringing blessings to the agricultur- 
ists and creating wealth within and 
without. During the year ending 
August rst, 1891, 17,400 tons of 
special bar steel and iron; 2,400 tons 
of sheet steel; and 21,000 tons of 
castings, besides over eight million 
feet of lumber used chiefly in boxing 
or crating machines for shipment. 
Very little wood enters into the con- 
struction of the McCormick product, 
none in fact, save that used in the 
tongue, and possibly one or two 
minor parts, a portion so small that 
the McCormick Harvesters and 
Mowers are rightly termed “ Machines 
of Steel.” In further elaboration of 
the above figures, the Company’s 
books show that 13,671 cars of freight 
were handled by them last season, 
and that the number of machines 
sold reached the amazing total of 
121,780. 

In various histories of the McCor- 
mick inventions much has _ been 
written of the work of this one man, 
and yet all that has been written, and 
all that will be written, cannot ex- 
haust interest in the personality of 
one who has been declared “the most 
useful citizen the United States pro- 
duced in this century ” 





Cyrus Hall McCormick was born 
at Walnut Grove, Rockbridge Coun- 
ty, Va. Feb. 15,1809. There his par- 


ents, Robert and Mary Ann (Hall) 
McCormick, resided for years, and 


their parents, who came from Ireland 
about 1758, lived not a hundred miles 
away. Cyrus H. was the eldest of the 
eight children. Early in his youth 
he exhibited those traits of character 
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—self reliance and progressiveness— 
which marked all his years. The 
farm, the sawmill, the grist mill and 
the blacksmith shop, all belonging to 
his father claimed in turn his atten- 
tion and for twenty-two years he di- 
rected his attention and energies to 
serve his father faithfully. In winter 
he was the most studious of the pupils 
attending the “Old Field School” 
and in summer he was the earliest 
worker in the fields, generally begin- 
ning work at five o'clock in the morn- 
ing and ending at sun-down. His 
Sundays were observed strictly in the 
Puritan rather than in the Continen- 
tal fashion. He beheld the attempts 
of his father to perfect a reaping- 
machine; but there is no record of a 
suggestion from the youth during all 
the years, nor did he show, by word 
or act, the sleeping genius in this di- 
rection which would spring into activ- 
ity the moment his father declared 
his own invention to be a failure. It 


is true that in 1824 he invented a 


grain cradle for himself which enabled 
him to work alongside the most ex- 
pert cradler in the field. Even before 
1824 he produced several pieces of 
mill machinery. Early in 1831 the 
hillside plow was invented by him to 
throw alternate furrows on the lower 
side, and later that year, the plan for 
the self-sharpening horizontal plow 
was thought out by him. Inthe sum- 
mer of that year he set out for the 
foundry, carrying with him the wood- 
en pattern of a mold-board for his 
plow, to have it cast in metal. While 
7 


en route thither he passed a wheat 
field just ripening, and studied care- 
fully the arrangement of standing, 
lodged or tangled grain. Returning, 
he resumed the study of cutting such 
a field and conceiving a horizontal 
cutter, moved by a crank attached to 
the end of a reciprocating blade, he 
at once undertook to make the con- 
ception practical, and constructed the 
first reaper with hisownhands. This 
machine was given a trial in a stubble 
field, near Walnut Grove, late in the 
fall of 1831, and from the moment the 
rider on the rear horse urged the tan- 
dem team forward, the assembled 
farmers saw that henceforth the task 
of cutting the grain would prove 
easy and that the days of the sickle, 
scythe and cradle were at an end. 
During the ensuing nine years, many 
trials of the machine were made, each 
one a success. The inventor was not 
carried away by enthusiasm to plunge 
into their manufacture at once. He 
waited for the time when study would 
point out to him where improvements 
were needed and how to make them. 

About 1836 he became one of the 
owners of an iron smelter, but the 
panic of the following year ruined 
this industry and left the owners 
minus all their savings—even the 
farm presented to Cyrus H. McCorm- 
ick by his father being sold to meet 
his share of the firm’s indebtedness. 
It was a commercial lesson, terrible 
at the time, but replete with grand 
results for the future. The shades of 
those dark days of 1837 had not 
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passed away when the inventor, his 
father and his brothers, William S. 
and Leander J., began the manufac- 
ture of reapers within the workshops 
on the old farm at Walnut Grove. 
The sickles or six-foot knives were 
manufactured forty miles away and 
brought to the primitive factory by a 
horseman, where each was placed in 
a machine ready for delivery. This 
method of business was carried on 
until 1845. In 1844 a few machines 
were shipped by wagon to Richmond, 
Va., and then by boat to Cincinnati 
via New Orleans. They were the 
first in the trans-Allegheny Country, 
and won such a reputation that in 
1845 Cyrus H. McCormick moved to 
Cincinnati, and established larger 
works. In 1847 he established his 
factory at Chicago, and within the 
next few years the two brothers, who 
shared in manufacturing the primi- 
tive machines at Walnut Grove, joined 
him here, and that great firm was 
founded, to become a part of the 
Great West, as well as a builder-up 
of its grandeur. Within less than ten 
years Napoleon conferred upon 
Cyrus H. McCormick the Legion of 
Honor, a prize then jealously guarded 
and difficult to win. It was only a 
step in the ladder of fame, for the 
French Academy of Sciences elected 
liim a corresponding member. His 
fame was born to endure and grow 
brighter. In his own land, his name 
was on every lip; throughout the 
world it was echoed until now the 
barbarian is familiar with it. 
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In the fall of 1871, they saw their 
great Works reduced to ashes; the 
great business blocks they had erec- 
ted, heaps of blackened brick, and 
their homes destroyed. In this em- 
ergency, as after the panic of 1837, or 
after the unfavorable Patent Office 
decision of 1859, they proved how 
gold may stand the fire, for they were 
among the first to rebuild, and the 
first to build high and wide. Like 
Chicago, still they grew beyond all 
calculation—added glories to Chicago 
enterprises, honored Chicago trade 
methods, and as employers and man- 
ufacturers and merchants, accom- 
plished greater things in that day 
than the world had hitherto dreamed 
of. 

Mr. McCormick married, in 1858, 
Miss Nettie, daughter of Melzar Fow- 
ler, of Clayton, Jefferson County, N. 
Y., a lady of high intelligence and re- 
markable mental powers, To them 
five children were born, namely; Vir- 
ginia, and Anita (now Mrs. Emmons 
Blaine,) Cyrus H. (now President of 
the McCormick Harvesting Machine 
Company) Harold and Stanley. 

A member of the Presbyterian 
Church, that denomination was vast- 
ly benefitted by his generous gifts. 
In 1859 he proposed to endow the 
chairs in a Presbyterian Seminary, 
and further to give $100,000 on con- 
dition that the Seminary should be 
located at or near Chicago. This 


proposition was accepted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in session at Indianapolis, 
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Ind., and during the following years 
his donations to this institution 
amounted to over $400,000. 
Virginia to Nebraska, his munificent 
gifts to Presbyterian colleges are 
memorialized by “ McCormick ‘Halls ” 
and‘“‘McCormick Medals.” In 1872 
he became owner of “ The Interior,” 
a denominational newspaper, pub- 
lished here in the interest of the Pres- 


byterian Church, and through this 


agency contributed largely to the.ad- 
vancement of the church interests. 

So far as example and munificence 
may serve an organized body, so far 
did his services to his church go, and 
to him, in great measure, must be 
credited its present prosperity and 
standing in the West. His gifts to 
charitable and other institutions, 


though unrecorded, were numerous 


and generous, 

Mr. McCormick died in Chicago, 
May 13, 1884, and was succeeded in 
the presidency of the great industry 
of which he was the founder and prin- 
cipal builder, by his son Cyrus Hall 
McCormick, Jr. the present head of 
the corporation. 

The Younger McCormick was born 
in Washington, D.C. May 16th, 1859, 
and received his early education in 
the Brown School, one of the public 
grammar schools of Chicago. After 
that he attended the Chicago High 
School, and graduated at the head of 
his class. He finished his education 
at Princeton College, and in 1878 be- 
came identified actively with the 
management of the affairs of the Mc- 


From. 
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Cormick Harvesting Machine Com- 
pany. From the beginning of his 
business career he has taken a lead- 
ing position among men of affairs in 
Chicago, and if he has not inherited 
the inventive genius of his father, he 
has.inherited a large measure of his 
financial ability, his integrity and 
high moral character. Succeeding to 


_the presidency of the McCormick 


Company in 1884, he has been a care- 


ful and sagacious.conservator of the 


vast interests committed to his care, 


‘ andthe shadow of the McCormick for- 


tune is not likely to grow less under his 
management and control. Identified 
with numerous important enterprises, 
and giving to the varied interests 
which he represents conscientious 
consideration and attention, he finds 
time for much systematic charitable 
and benevolent work. With other 
qualities he has inherited the gener- 
osity of his father, and his devotion 
withal to the Presbyterian church in- 
terests. He is a member of the 
Board of Trustees of Princeton Uni- 
versity, a Trustee of the McCormick 
Theological Seminary—founded by 
his father,—and of the Lake Forest 
University, one of the leading Pres- 
byterian colleges of the West. Active 
in the work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, he has for some 
years served that organization as its 
vice-president. 

In 1889 he attended the Paris Ex- 
position, as a representative of the 
McCormick manufacturing interests, 
and in partial recognition of his suc- 
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cessful exposition of improved and 
valuable harvseting machinery, he 
was decorated by the President of the 
French Republic as “Officer of the 
Merite Agricole,” a decoration rarely 
bestowed upon a foreigner, and which 
it is said is not possessed by anyone 
else in this country. 
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On March 5, 1889, at the beautiful 
little church of St Marys-by-the 
Sea, ‘Monterey, California, Mr. Mc- 
Cormick was married to Miss. Har- 
riet Bradley Hammond, a niece and 
adopted daughter of Mrs. Edward S. 
Stickney, of Chicago. They have two 
children, a son and daughter. 


Howarp Louis Conarp, 


GERMAN-AMERICANS IN THE NORTHWEST. 


HON, GEORGE SCHNEIDER, 


AMONG all the elements which have 
contributed to the development of 
that portion of the United States 
usually designated as the Northwest, 
none has done more to expand to its 
present magnificent proportions, the 
wealth and prosperity, the culture 
and intelligence of this section, than 
the German-American element of its 
population. At a time when this 
great field was ripe for enterprise, 
when land speculation had run its 
course, and when the work of build- 
ing up substantial communities and 
commonwealths through legitimate 
agencies, became the business of the 
hour, a great influx of sober, indus- 
trious and thrifty men and women to 
the States and Territories of the 
Northwest began. . They came, 
bringing with them the industry, the 
conservatism, the language, and some 
of the customs of their native land, 
but they came here to become Amer- 
ican citizens. They came to build for 
themselves homes, to carve out for 


themselves fortunes, and to become 
part and parcel of a new civilization. 
They came here, ardently in love with 
the American form of government, 
and having a high regard for Amer- 
ican institutions. Many of them came, 
seeking over and above everything 
else the freedom and liberty which 
can only be enjoyed by the citizen 
who lives under a Republican form 
of government, and burning all 
bridges behind them, they identified 
themselves fully and unreservedly 
with the land of their adoption. 
From the moment of their arrival 
in this country, they became factors 
in the advancement of its civilization 
and promoters of its industrial devel- 
opment, At no time were they mere 
“lookers on in Vienna,” but in every 
city, in every town, in every hamlet, 
and scattered all over the broad and 
fertile plains, they became toilers and 
producers. They travelled all the 
avenues of trade and commerce, tilled 
the soil, wrought as artisans, and 
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made themselves known and felt in 
the learned profession and in the 
world of letters. Their industry, 
their tenacity of purpose, their integ- 
rity, and their economic theories 
made them most desirable as citizens, 
and inducements were held out to 
them by ambitious communities, 
which proved mutually beneficial, and 
the result has been the establishment 
of a large German population in all 
portions of the North-west. 

To this population the North-west 
isnot only indebted in a great meas- 
ure, for its material development, but 
also for bringing about some of the 
great governmental reforms of the 
past quarter of acentury. The lib- 
erty-loving Germans of the North- 
west were potent allies of freedom- 
loving Americans, in bringing about 
the overthrow of the slave power. 

With voice and pen and sword, and 
with almost all the power of their 
elective franchise, they aided in the 
suppression of the Southern States’ 
rebellion, and almost as a unit they 
have aided in preserving the financial 
credit of the nation, and in maintain- 
ing asound national currency. Inno 
small number of instances have con- 
spicuous public services been rendered 
by representatives of this element, 
and none among those who have been 
called upon to assume important re- 
sponsibilities have discharged their 
duties more faithfully or proven them- 
selves more useful citizens of the Re- 
public, than has Hon. Geo. Schneider, 
who has been, for two-score years a 
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moulder of public opinion, and a pro- 
moter of important enterprises in the 
City of Chicago. 

Born in Pirmasens, Rhenish Ba- 
varia, Dec. 13th, 1823, he immigrated 
to the United States when twenty-six 
years of age, to become almost at 
once a potent factor in shaping pub- 
lic opinion and public policy in this 
country. His father was Ludwig 
Schneider, and his mother, before her 
marriage, Josephine Schlick. His 
early education was received in the 
Latin School of his native town. 
When he grew up, he engaged in 
journalism, becoming noted—while 
still a young man, as a forcible and 
elegant writer, and an outspoken ad- 
vocate of popular government and 
German unity. When the revolution 
ripened, he was among those who 
took up the sword in the effort to 
establish a more liberal form of 
government, but when the Bavar- 
ian monarchy was sustained by the 
Prussian Crown he was quick to dis- 
cover that the patriotic efforts of the 
revolutionists would prove unavailing 
and that the contest which they had 
begun was a hopeless one. He deter- 
mined therefore to seek a new home, 
and in 1849 came to the United States. 

Arriving in New York he remained 
there, but a short time; then went to 
Cleveland, Ohio; from Cleveland he 
went to St. Louis, where he at once 
resumed journalism, establishing a 
daily German paper which he called 
“ Neue Zeit.” This paper soon became 
a popular publication among his 
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countrymen, and wielded no small in- 
fluence. As a matter of course, a 
question which almost immediately 
attracted his attention, was the slav- 
ery issue then dominant in American 
politics. Against a perpetuation of 
this system and particularly against 
its extension, Mr. Schneider took 
strong ground, and bravely and cour- 
ageously maintained his position ina 
Southern city until his newspaper 
plant was destroyed by fire, and its 
publication discontinued in conse- 
quence of that disaster. It was at 
this time that his attention was called 
to-Chicago, and that he was invited 
to assume editorial charge of the 
“Staats Zeitung.” This was a weekly 
newspaper which had been established 
in 1848, and which had become the 
recognized organ of the German pop- 
ulation in Chicago. Accepting the 
assume __ editorial 


proposition to 
charge of the “Staats Zeitung” Mr. 
Schneider came to Chicago, and en- 
tered upon a highly successful journ- 


alistic career. The history of the 
paper from that date until he severed 
his connection with it in 1862 was 
practically a history of Mr. Schneider. 
He gave to it and to its management 
the most careful attention, and won 
for it a prominence among the news- 
papers of the country which no Ger- 
man publication of the West had _ be- 
fore attained. Before the end of the 
year 1852 he had converted the paper 
into a “daily,” had enlarged and im- 
proved it in various ways, and added 
greatly to its circulation. 
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‘In 1854 he began the publication of 
a Sunday edition which enjoyed the 
distinction of being the first Sunday 
paper published in Chicago. His 
paper was also the first daily news. 
paper in the West to oppose actively 
the famous (or as many characterized 
it in those days, infamous) Kansas- 
Nebraska bill. It was through this 
paper that Mr. Schneider convoked, 
on the 29th of January, 1854, the first 
public meeting held in Chicago to 
formulate organized opposition to 
that measure. The meeting was held 
at Warner’s Hall, and was probably 
not only the first meeting held in the 
West in opposition to the Kansas-Ne- 
braska scheme, but the first meeting 
of its kind held in the United States. 
At this meeting stirring resolutions 
were adopted, denunciatory of the 
obnoxious measure, which were at 
once forwarded to Hon. John Went- 
worth, then representing a Chicago 
District in Congress, and these reso- 
lutions, expressive of the sentiment of 
so large a proportion of his constitu- 
ents, unquestionably had much to do 
with causing him to vote against the 
measure in Congress. Wentworth’s 
vote was the first Democratic vote 
in opposition to this Democratic 
measure. It was the beginning of the 
end, and the significant action which 
led many other Democrats to follow 
his example. As an opponent of 
slavery, Mr. Schneider very naturally 
became actively identified with the 
formation of a new political party. 
This he had advocated through the 
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“Staats Zeitung” and, although the 
friends of slavery became violent en- 
emies of the paper, and of its editor, 
he persisted in the course which he 
had mapped out for himself, because 
his conscientious regard for right 
would not permit him to do other- 
wise. There were times when very 
serious danger not only threatened 
him personally, but threatened his 
property interests and at one time— 
in 1854—an angry mob attacked the 
office of the “Staats Zeitung”; prof- 
fers of assistance came to him from 
various scources, but he declined 
these kindly offers and announcing 
his ability to take care of himself and 
his office, quietly armed his assistants 
and prepared to defend himself and 
his property, whatever might be the 
outcome of the affray. His coura- 


geous bearing and his evident de- 


termination to maintain his principles 
at all hazards, had the effect of cow- 
ing the mob, and he suffered no 
serious injury. Having had much to 
do with, and being largely influential 
in forming the Republican party, Mr. 
Schneider was brought into close per- 
sonal relation with Abraham Lincoln, 
and other early leaders of the party 
in Illinois. At an editorial conven- 
tion held at Decatur, Illinois in 1856, 
he presented resolutions which had 
been endorsed by Lincoln, Jno. M, 
Palmer, Norman B., Judd, and others, 
condemning the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill, and also seeking to crush out the 
know-nothingism which was making 
an effort to fasten itself upon the 
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party, to the injury of the great cause 
for which it had been brought into 
existence. These resolutions were 
adopted, and their effect in solidify- 
ing and strengthening the Republi- 
can party in Illinois can hardly be 
over-estimated. Upon the breaking- 
out of the war, Mr. Schneider at once 
became most actively identified with 
measures set on foot in Chicago to 
aid in the prosecution of the war and 
in the suppression of the rebellion. 
He was made a member of the Union 
Defence Committee, an organization 
which rendered more important ser- 
vices in behalf of the Union arms, 
than any similar organization in the 
West. His labors in this connection 
were indefatigable, and his patriotic 
efforts knew no limit save that of 
physical endurance. He was a dele- 
gate to the National Convention 
which nominated Fremont in 1856 for 
the presidency of the United States, 
and also to that which nominated 
Lincoln in 1860. In 1861 he was ap- 
pointed by Pesident Lincoln, Consul 
to Denmark to look after and pro- 
mote certain interests of the goyern- 
ment in that country. After serving 
in this capacity a short time he re- 
turned to Chicago, and the next of- 
ficial position which he was called 
upon to assume was that of Internal 
Revenue Collector of the first District 
of Illinois. This position he held 
four years, his administration being 
recognized as one of the most effi- 
cient, honest and praiseworthy in the 
history of the office. Especially was 
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it noted for the Civil Service features 
which made efficiency and trustworth- 
iness the only requirement of subord- 
inates—politics not being taken into 
consideration. 

in 1862 he had sold his interest in 
the “Staats Zeitung,” and when he 
retired from the Internal Revenue 
Collectorship he did not return to 
journalism. In 1866 the State’s Sav- 
ings Institution made him its pres- 
ident, and in this way he began his 
career as a banker. He remained at 
the head of this institution until 1871, 
the Nat’! Bank of Illinois was organ- 
ized, of which he became president. 
It is now twenty-one years since he 
became the executive head of this fin- 


ancial institution, and under his man- 
agement it has become one of the 
leading banks of Chicago and the 
Northwest. 


Mr. Schneider has de- 
voted himself with the zeal of his 
earlier years to building it up, and 
advancing its interests, and as a re- 
sult it has attained a high standing 
among the financial institutions of 
the country. He has also been iden- 
tified with many other important en- 
terprises and under all circumstances 
has been an able representative of 
Chicago’s business and financial in- 
terests. He has been connected with 
various local Improvement Boards, 
with ‘charitable organizations, and 
Humane Societies of the city and 
state. The German Emigrant Aid 
Society has received from him special 
aid and encouragement in its work, 
and the Illinois Humane Society has 
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also profited largely by his benifi- 
cence, he having been chiefly instru- 
mental in organizing a branch of the 
society designed especially to prevent 
cruelty to children. In the midst of 
his numerous business affairs, he has 
found time to interest himself in 
music, of which he has always been 
recognized as a cultured and enthus- 
iastic friend and admirer. The 
“Chicago Press Club” made him 
its First Treasurer, and he retained 
the position until 1891. He was ap- 
pointed Minister to Switzerland in 
1877. by President Hayes, but re- 
signed the position on account of a 
pressure of private business, and he 
has had no ambition for public office- 
holding during the later years of his 
life, the only offices which he has 
held since the war period, being that 
of Elector on the Republican Nation- 
al Ticket of 1880, and'that which he 
at present holds as one of the direct- 
ors and active managers of the 
Worlds Columbian Exposition. 

A glance backward over the period 
during which he has been identified 
with the state of Illinois shows 
George Schneider to have been one 
of the leading “history makers” of 
the west. Joseph K. C. Forest, one 
of the noted pioneer Journalists of 
Chicago, recently wrote in the /nfer 
Ocean; “To Mr. George Schneider is 
justly due the honor of having done 
more than any other Journalist to 
bring the Germans of the Northwest 
into line with that great Anti-Slavery 
movement, which taking its rise in 
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Great Britain under Wilberforce, 
Clarkson, George Thompson, Daniel 
O’Connel and others, had its culmin- 
ation in the emancipation proclama- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln. I have 
always and do now insist that Mr. 
Carl Schurz and Mr. George Schnei- 
der did more to kill slavery and save 
the Union than any two other men of 
their or indeed of any other national- 
ity.” 

At the close of his term as govern- 
or of Illinois, General—now United 
States Senator—John M. Palmer ad- 
dressed to Mr. Schneider a letter of 
which the following is a copy: 

My Dear Sir:—I am just leaving the ex- 
ecutive rooms to make way for my successor 


and avail myself of the last moment to thank 
you for your kind and friendly note. Among 


the most interesting of my memories are 
those that are connected with the events to 
which you refer (the convention of 1856) and 
I shall hereafter make no friends to whom 
my affections cling so fondly as to those who 
encountered the storms of obloquy and the 





On the 25th of April, 1892, Chicago 
lost an ideal German-American citi- 
zen in the person of Louis Wahl, who 
had been prominently identified with 
its business interests for thirty years, 
who had held various important offi- 
cial positions under the city and 


county governments, and who was 
widely known as a man of broad cul- 
A German 


ture and high character. 


IN THE NORTHWEST. 





LOUIS WAHL. 
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bitterness of party to initiate the great move- 
ment for the overthrow of slavery and the 
preservation of republican institutions upon 
this continent. . 

You are entitled to a full share of the hon- 
ors of this great revolution, for you aided to 
commit the great people, the German-Amer- 
icans, to the movement, and their tongues 
and pens and swords have done noble service 
at all points and in all fields where the con- 
test was maintained. May God bless you 
and them for the noble service you and they 
have rendered. Respectfully 

John M. Palmer. 

This letter is of special interest in 
this connection, because coming as it 
does from one of his contemporaries 
in the great Anti-Slavery movement 
it could hardly be other than a just 
estimate of his services in that memo- 
rable struggle. 

Married in 1853 to Matilda Schloet- 
zer, Mr. Schneider has a family of 
seven daughters, and his home has 
long been one of the recognized do- 
mestic centers of culture and refine- 
ment in Chicago. 


by birth, he was a splendid specimen 
of.the American citizen, made such 
by adoption. Endowed with the rich 
heritage of his race, he cherished the 
glory of the fatherland, and was an 
ardent lover of its literature, its 
music and arts, but above all else he 
loved the land of his adoption, its 
customs and institutions. No native 
born American ever cherished for the 
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Great Republic a stronger regard, or 
hesitated less to give forcible expres- 
sion to his sentiments when occasion 
offered. In the practical affairs of 
life, as well as in loyal sentiment and 
genuine patriotism, he. was an admir- 
able representative of the best Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

Beginning on the lower rounds, he 
climbed fortune’s ladder, relying upon 
his own efforts for success, and reap- 
ing in large measure the rewards of 
industry, enterprise, and business 
sagacity. Refined and scholarly, the 
accumulation of wealth brought to 
him the means for gratifying culti- 
vated tastes, and made his home 
a charming social centre. It also 
enabled him to devote time and 
money tolightening the burdens of his 
fellowmen, and in this work he seemed 
to find the greatest pleasure of his 
life outside of that which he found in 
the domestic circle. 

His life was one which had in it 
not a little of the spice of adventure, 
and coupled with the conservatism of 
the careful man of affairs, he had a 
touch of the dash and enterprise of 
the prospector and explorer. Born in 
Grunstadt, in the Rhine Phalz, Oct. 
27th, 1830, the first fifteen years of 
his life were spent in his native land. 
His father was a man of fine attain- 
ments. and marked business ability, 
who held the position of Head For- 
ester in the Rhine Phalz. In 1845 the 
elder Wahl immigrated with his 
family to the United States, and set- 
tled in Milwaukee, Winconsin, In 
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that city—then little more than a 
frontier village — he soon completed 
an education td which careful atten- 
tion had been given during the earlier 
years of his life. Grown to manhood, 
he resolved before selecting a perma- 
ment business location, to see some- 
thing more of the vast territory of the 
United States. Accordingly in 1852, 
he set out for St. Joseph, Mo., which 
was at that time the outfitting point 
for overland trains to California, the 
train of that period being an alto- 
gether different affair from that of 
to-day. Arrived at St. Joseph he 
decided to continue his trip to the 
Pacific coast, and connected himself 
with one of the wagon trains which 
he found ready to start out across 
the plains. Taking charge of one of 
the wagons, to which was attached 
four yoke of oxen he acted in the 
capacity of teamster during the long 
journey of ninety-three days, having 
many unique experiences, and suffer- 
ing the hardships incident to the 
overland travel of those days. Ar- 
rived ata mining camp in California 
— known as Hangtown — he left the 
wagon train and turned his attention 
to mining. Locating a claim at that 
place, he went to work at what was 
to him an entirely new business, and 
for a year he diligently pursued his 
quest for gold. 

Three months after his arrival in 
Hangtown, his brother Christian 
arrived in San Francisco and began 
looking for him. A former acquaint- 
ance informed the brother that Louis 














had sailed for Australia, and he fol- 
lowed on the next vessel leaving that 
port. In Australia he looked in 
vain for the brother who was making 
an earnest effort to carve out a for- 
tune in the mining camp at Hang- 
town. One day he picked up a news- 
paper in which he found a list of ad- 
vertised letters, and his own name 
among those for whom letters were 
lying in the post-office. The letter 
thus advertised brough him news of 
the whereabouts of his brother, and 
shortly afterwards they were reunited 
in San Francisco, and having had 
enough of Pacific Coast adventure, 
they returned together to Milwaukee. 
There they joined their father and 
established a glue manufactury, the 
firm becoming “C. Wahl & Sons.” 
They did a prosperous business for 
several years, building up a large 
trade which extended over a wide 
area of territory; but for the purpose 
of still further extending the busi- 
ness, the brothers determined to re- 
move to Chicago. The father retired 
and the firm in Chicago became 
known as ‘Wahl Bros.” A large 
factory was established here, which 
continued in operation until 188s, 
when it was destroyed by fire, after 
which the interests of the Wahl Bros. 
were sold to P. D. Armour. Later 
they established a brick manufactory, 
which has become one of the largest 
establishments of its kind in the 
United States. 

His early experiences in California, 
while they did not result in the 
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accumulation of a large amount of 
money at that time, were such as to 
give Mr, Wahl a taste for mining and 
mining enterprises. Later in life he 
became largely interested in the de- 
velopment of various mining proper- 
ties in California, Idaho, Nevada, 
Colorado and Georgia. He was at 
one time the owner of the famous 
Terrible Mine in Leadville, Colo.— 
which was sold some years since to 
an English syndicate —and his in- 
vestments in mining properties con- 
tributed largely to the building up of 
a handsome estate. To these inter- 
ests and realty investments in 
Chicago, he gave the greater share of 
his attention during the later years of 
his life. 

From the time his residence in 
Chicago began, Louis Wahl was 
recognized as one of the public spir- 
ited, broad minded, liberal and pro- 
gressive citizens of the city. He took 
an active interest in public affairs and 
in politics, in the sense of contribut- 
ing his full share toward securing for 
the city and country good govern- 
ment, but was never at any time a 
seeker after political preferment. 
Although frequently urged by his 
political associates to become a can- 
didate for important official positions, 
he invariably declined to enter into 
afiy struggle for an elective office. 
His eminent fitness for the public ser- 
vice was recognized, however, on 
numerous occasions by his appoint- 
ment to positions of trust and respon- 
sibility. In 1871 he was appointed 
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by the Mayor of Chicago one of the 
Inspectors of the House of Correction. 
Soon after his appointment the insti- 
tution was thoroughly reorganized, 
and many improvements made in its 
conduct and management. Before 
that the prisoners had not been em- 
ployed, and their support had been a 
heavy burden on tax payers. Mr. 
Wahl and his colleague introduced 
prison labor, and idleness among the 
prisoners became a thing of the past. 
The success of the new system was 
such that no appropriation for the 
support of the institution was asked 
of the City Council after 1875. With 
the reforms inaugurated here, Mr. 
Wahl had much to do, and he was re- 
appointed one of the Inspectors of the 
House of Correction by successive 
administrations, regardless of their 
politics, and continued to hold the 
office up to the date of his death. 
From 1873 to 1876, he was a mem- 
ber of the Board of Public Works of 
Chicago, and in this capacity he also 
rendered valuable services to the city. 
From 1883 to 1885 he served as a 
member of the Board of South 
Park Commissioners, was a member 
of the Special Relief Committee 
of the Relief and Aid Society after 
the fire of 1871, and in various 


other capacities contributed to the 
good government and upbuilding of 
Chicago. 

While he was a staunch Republi- 
can in politics, he never allowed his 
political affiliations to influence his 
He believed that the 


official actions. 
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public institutions of the city, and 
especially its benevolent and reforma- 
tury institutions, should be kept out 
of politics as much as possible. He 
particularly emphasized this belief 
while serving as an Inspector of the 
House of Correction, his chief aim be- 
ing to take the institution entirely 
out of politics, to hold it aloof from 
sectarian influences, and to manage 
it in the most economical way, at the 
same time meeting all its require- 
ments. He was especially interested 
in the boys and young men com- 
mitted to this prison, and gave much 
study to the matter of bringing about 
a better system of dealing with them. 
He was an earnest advocate of the 
Industrial Training School, and did 
much toward inaugurating and ad- 
vancing this feature of the prison 
management. 

While he was all his life an exceed- 
ingly busy man, Mr. Wahl found time 
for self-culture, through reading, 
and travel both in United States and 
abroad. He was an accomplished 
linguist, speaking the English, Ger- 
man, Spanish and French languages 
with almost equal ease and fluency. 
He was a lover of music and the 
drama, and in 1885 was conspicious 
as one of the Directors of the first 
Chicago Opera Festival. 

In his charities, as in everything 
else, he was kindly, generous, broad- 
minded and sympathetic.  Unosten- 
tatious in everything, he shrank from 
prominence in public charities; but 
upon all proper occasions his sym- 























pathies went out to those who needed 
encouragement and assistance, and 
along with his sympathy always went 
substantial and helpful gifts. 

Married in 1862 to Phebe Grace 
Wilson, a cultured lady of Detroit, 
Michigan, Mr. Wahl established his" 
home in Chicago, and for many years 
he resided, and his family still resides, 


In the year 1637 John Ayer of Nor- 
folk, England, immigrated to Amer- 
ica, and in 1645 he was one of the set- 
tlers of Haverhill, Massachusetts, 
thirty-two miles north of Boston and 
the head of navigation on the Mer- 
imac River. From this immigrant 
ancestor are descended the numer- 
ous branches of the Ayer family in 
New England, representatives of 
which have now become widely. scat- 
tered throughout the United States. 
Robert Ayer, a descendant of. the 
seventh generation, born at Haver- 
hill, married Louisa Sanborn, a 
daughter of Benjamin Sanborn, of 
Kingston—who came of an old New 
Hampshire family—and great-grand- 
daughter of Rev. Stephen Bachelder, 
who immigrated from Derbyshire, 
England in 1632, and upon the settle- 
ment of Hampton, New Hampshire, 
became pastor of the first church es- 
tablished there. 
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is one of the handsomest residence 
districts of the south division of the 
city. Mrs. Wahl and her two daugh- 
ters, Eva and Lillian Wahl respec- 
tively, still live in the old homestead. 
A third daughter, now Mrs. Morton, 
also resides in Chicago. 


Howarp Louis CoNnARD. 






BENJAMIN F, AYER, LL. D. 


One of the sons of, Robert. and 
Louisa (Sanborn) Ayer is Benjamin 
Franklin Ayer, distinguished: ‘as: a 
member of the western bar, and. as 
one of the great corporation; lawyers 
of the United States. Born in -King- 
ston, New Hampshire, April. 22nd, 
1825, and brought up in the midst of 
an environment calculated to develop 
to the fullest extent the intellectual 
vigor and force of character inherited 
from worthy ancestry, he received 
careful educational training in early 
life, and after being fitted for a col- 
legiate course at Albany Academy, 
New York—then under the charge of 
Dr. T. Romeyn Beck, eminent as phy- 
sician and educator—he entered 
Dartmouth College, from which he 
graduated in 1846. 

-Turning his attention then to the 
law, he entered upon a three years 
course of study, attending the regular 
course of lectures at Dane Law 
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School, the law department of Har- 
vard College. Being admitted to the 
bar in 1849 he opened a law office in 
Manchester, New Hampshire, enter- 
ing upon active professional work 
with the equipment of a thorough 
and finished education, superior men- 
tal endowments, and a remarkable 
capacity for close and continuous ap- 
plication. In 1853 he was elected to 
the state legislature, in 1854 was 
made prosecuting attorney of Hills- 
borough County, and rapidly built 
up a practice which continued to in- 
crease until 1857, when he decided to 
identify himself with the western bar, 
and came to Chicago with this object 
in view. 

Chicago was at that time just fair- 
ly entering upon the era of industrial 
and commercial development which 
has challenged the wonder and admir- 
ation of all those familiar with its his- 
tory, and to men of character and 
ability, in all the avocations of life, a 
hearty welcome was extended. Mr. 
Ayer therefore entered a field in 
which his thorough professional train- 
ing, his mental activity, and keen per- 
ceptions, were promptly and fully 
appreciated, and within a year after 
his change of location, he had taken 
rank among the busy and successful 
practitioners at the Chicago bar. 
Within four years he was filling the 
important position of corporation 
counsel for the city, to which he was 
appointed in 1861. In this official 
capacity he rendered various import- 
tant services to the city government, 
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and among others, drafted the revised 
city charter of 1863. While he was 
to some extent active in politics du- 
ring the earlier years of his profes- 
sional career, and held official posi- 
tions both in Manchester and Chicago, 
these offices were in line with his pro- 
fession, and did not operate against 
his professional advancement. Start- 
ing out in life with an ambition to 
become a thoroughly well informed 
lawyer, he was a close student of 
every legal problem which presented 
itself to him for.solution, and no 
question was ever dismissed by him 
with a superficial investigation, nor 
was anything allowed to divert his 
attention from his chosen work. 
When he retired from the office of 
corporation counsel, he became a 
member of the law firm of Beckwith, 
Ayer & Kales, the firm becoming 
Ayer & Kales in 1873. While thus as- 
sociated he was engaged in general 
practice, but at the same time madea 
special study of railroad and corpor- 
ation law, and soon became recog- 
nized as a remarkably able and suc- 
cessful practitioner in this field. 
Great railroad corporations had be- 
gun to concentrate their interests in 
Chicago, and the natural consequence 
was a vast amount of railroad litiga- 
tion in Chicago courts. A broad and 
comprehensive knowledge of the laws 
governing and applicable to these 
corporations, and a genius for an- 
alysis were qualifications of alawyer, 
which made his services of great val- 
ue to the railroad companies, at a 














time when serious complications 
threatened many of them with ir- 
retrievable disaster. These qualifica- 
tions Mr. Ayer possessed in an emin- 
ent degree, and as a result he num- 
bered many of their leading corpora- 
tions among his clients, long before 
he turned his attention entirely to 
this branch of the practice. In 1876 
the Illinois Central Railroad Com- 
pany tempted him from the general 
practice, and most likely robbed the 
state or federal courts of a distin- 
guished jurist, by making him its 
general solicitor. Elected a director 
of the company the following year, 
he at once became prominently iden- 
tified with this great western corpor- 
ation, and a zealous guardian of all 
its interests. For fourteen years he 
retained the position of general solic- 
itor of the Illinois Central, becoming 
at the end of that time general coun- 
sel. 

Persons well informed in regard to 
western railway matters will concede 
without question, that of all the rail- 
road companies whose interests center 
in Chicago, the Illinois Central has 
had interests of greatest magnitude 
involved in litigation. One of the 
pioneer corporations of its kind in the 
state, it came into existence at a time 
when concessions—which have since 
become immensely valuable—were 
willingly and freely made. With the 
lapse of years and advent of other 
railways, conditions have changed, 
Chicago has repented of its early gen- 
erosity to the Illinois Central corpor- 
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ation, and has long coveted certain of 
its valuable possessions. To guard 
what the company deems its vested 
rights, to prevent any encroachments 
thereon, and to checkmate any move- 
ment which may prove ever so small 
an entering wedge for an infringe- 
ment of its privileges, has been the 
business of the general solicitor and 
general counsel, and the task has been 
one which put to the severest test the 
ability of that official, not only asa 
lawyer, but as a diplomat. In the 
controversies which have been con- 
tinually arising for many years, mu- 
tual concessions had to be made 
by the conflicting interests, and how 
much might safely be conceded, or 
how much it might be necessary to 
concede, has usually had to be de- 
termined by the law representative of 
the railway company. In all these 
minor controversies, Mr. Ayer has 
handled the affairs of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Company with a consummate 
skill, evidencing to almost as great an 
extent as his conduct of famous 
contests in the courts, remarkable 
intellectual resources. 

In the litigation involving title toa 
portion of the lake front in Chicago, 
now pending in the United States 
Supreme Court, he has represented 
an.interest of many millions of dol- 
lars, and all lawyers familiar with this 
noted case, will give him credit for 
having championed his cause with 
great ability, whatever may be the 
final issue. 

In litigation involving the right of 
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the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany to maintain station grounds in 
the yards of the Illinois Central Com- 
pany in Chicago, and in another case 
involving the right of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Northern Railway Com- 
pany to condemn eighteen miles of 
the Illinois Central's right of way be- 
tween Galena and East Dubuque, the 
points at issue have been such as to 
attract the attention of the bar and 
leading railroad men of the country. 
In both these cases the positions 
taken by Mr. Ayer as counsel have 
been sustained by the Supreme Court 
of Iilinois, and decisions rendered in 
favor of the Illinois Central corpora- 
tion. 

In the thirty years that he has been 
a leading member of the Chicago bar, 
representing, as he has, much of the 
time, interests of great magnitude, he 
has been brought into competition 
with many of the most distinguished 
members of the American bar, and 
judged by his achievements, and by 
the measure of his success, has taken 
rank among the ablest of those en- 
gaged in his special branch of the 
practice in the United States. 
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In the trial of causes, the arguments 
submitted by Mr. Ayer are always of 
the clean cut, incisive and tersely an- 
alytical, rather than of the ornate 
type. His sentences are crisp and 
forcible, his reasoning direct and log- 
ical, and his conclusions are evolved 
through mental processes operating 
apparently with mathematical pre- 
cision. Remarkable self-poise is one 
of his distinguishing characteristics, 
and those who have been intimately 
associated with him for years assert 
that they have never seen in him the 
slightest evidence of a ruffled temper. 
It has been said of Rufus Choate that 
“his urbanity was exquisite,” and 
those familiarly acquainted with Mr. 
Ayer will agree that the same thing 
may, with equal propriety, be said of 
him. 

In 1876 Dartmouth College con- 
ferred upon him the degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws, and he has been honored 
with official position in the American 
and. Illinois state bar associations, 
and is a distinguished member of 
various social and literary organiza- 
tions. 

HowarpD Louis ConarD. 
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GEORGE S. ‘CARMICHAEL. 


For a score of years, more or less, 
George S. Carmichael was recognized 


as an unusually successful man of 


affairs, in Chicago, and one who com- 
bined with rare business sagacity, 
broad culture anda nobility of char- 
acter which endeared him to a large 
circle of friends and associates. He 
belonged to the class of men whose 
coming to Chicago may be said to 
have marked the beginning of the 
most progressive era of the city’s his- 
tory, and through whose enterprise 
and activity the transition from town 
to metropolis was brought about. 
Trained ina conservative business 
school these men were apt students 
of men and markets, quick to adapt 


themselves to the conditions by which’ 


they found themselves surrounded in 
a western city, and prompt to grasp 
opportunities for advancing their in- 
dividual interests and promoting 
general prosperity at the same time. 
That they were men of superior ca- 
pacity has been demonstrated by 
their achievements, and a great city 
as well as private fortunes, are the 
monuments which they have built to 
themselves. 

Of this class of men Mr. Carmich- 

8 


ael was a typical representative. 
Born in Sullivan County, New York, 
April 27th, 1827, he grew up in a 
rural community, and his early edu- 
cation was obtained in the country 
schools. At.thirteen years of age he 
was a pupil of the late Hon. William 
Bross—when that distinguished jour- 
nalist and politician’ was a_ school 
teacher in New York State—and at a 
later date he was a student at Mid- 
dletown' Academy. Having com- 


‘pleted an academic education, he be- 


gan reading law with Judge James 
Stryker, a noted lawyer and jurist of 
New York State. It was not long, 
however, before his law studies were 
temporarily laid aside at the request 
of his father, an extensive public- 
works contractor, and one of the 
builders of the Hudson River Rail- 
road. Becoming associated with his 
father while the railroad was in pro- 
cess of construction, he gave his time 
and attention entirely to the keeping 
of books and accounts until 1849, 
when the elder Carmichael died sud- 
denly of cholera. After the death of 
his father the responsibility of ad- 
ministering upon the estate and set- 
tling its affairs devolved upon him. 
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After discharging his duties in this 
connection faithfully he went to New 
York City, and again turned his at- 
tention to the study of law, with John 
C. Dimmick as his preceptor. His 
law studies completed, he was ad- 
mitted to the bar and for ten years 
engaged in _ successful practice. 
Thoroughly in love with the profes- 
sion, he became recognized by his as- 
sociates at the bar and the general 
public as a lawyer of fine attainments 
and high character, but failing health 
compelled him to enter a less arduous 
and exacting field of labor. He 


therefore relinquished his practice 
and came west, locating first at Alton, 
Illinois, where he remained one year. 
At the end of that time finding his 
health much improved, he accepted a 
proposition which came to him from 


Phillip Bros., commission merchants 


of Chicago, to join them in a busi- 


ness which they believed could be 
largely extended through his influ- 
ence and assistance. A partnership 
was accordingly formed, and Mr. 
Carmichael removed to Chicago, 
where he became an active member 
of the Board of Trade, and was soon 
recognized as one of the most saga- 
cious and far seeing members of that 
famous body of traders. The knowl- 
edge which he had gained as a stu- 
dent and practitioner of law aided 
him materially in the successful con- 
duct of a business which speedily 
grew to large proportions, and which 
yielded to him and his partners a 
golden harvest. His marked success 
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in the business in which he first en- 
gaged in Chicago, led to his identi- 
fication with numerous other enter- 
prises, which became important fac- 
tors in contributing to the growth 
and development of the city, one of 
the institutions, with the building up 
of which he had much to do, being 
the old Fifth National Bank of Chi- 
cago—now the National Bank of 
America—of which he was long a 
director. 

From the time he became a resi- 
dent of Chicago up to the date of his 
death—which occurred October 2nd 
1878—Mr. Carmichael was one of the 
most active, energetic and forceful 
citizens of the western metropolis, 
and one whose influence and useful- 
ness continually increased. Some- 
what reticent and reserved in his 
manner naturally, it was only when 
occasion demanded that he gave ex- 
pression to his views upon matters of 
public policy and general interest. 
When the occasion presented itself, 
however, he expressed himself with a 
clearness and forcefulness which left 
no one in doubt as to his position. 
Whatever the question which pre- 
sented itself, he seemed intuitively 
to grasp the situation, and to reach 
correct conclusions by the shortest 
and most direct route. An eminently 
successful business man, he was at 
the same time a close student of 
social, economic, and political ques- 
tions, and one who continually sur- 
prised even his most intimate friends 
by the breadth of his information 
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and the extent of his knowledge 
Seeking nothing’in the way of self- 
preferment, his fitness for important 
trusts impressed itself upon those 
who came in contact with him, as a 
natural consequence of association, 
and suggestions of political and other 
honors came to. him unsought and 
unsolicited. An earnest and aggres- 
sive Republican ‘in politics, he was 
active in promoting the interests of 
the party, because he believed in its 
principles and policies, and not be- 
cause he was ambitious for political 
distinction. He was regarded, how- 


ever, as a man who would reflect 
credit upon himself and his constitu- 
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ency in any official capacity, and his 
name was under consideration in 
connection with congressional honors 
at the time of his death in 1878. 

Broad minded, liberal, and progres- 
sive, George S, Carmichael is held in 
kindly remembrance among the men 
who have contributed most to the 
greatness of Chicago. His widow— 
who before her marriage in 1864, was 
Miss Harriet K. Brush, a daughter of 
Colonel I. E. Brush, and sister of C. 
F. Brush, the noted electrician of 
Cleveland, Ohio—is still a resident 
of the city, with which her husband 
was so long conspicuously identified. 


Howarp Louis Conarp. 
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In the long series of articles pub- 
lished in this Magazine under the 
heading “ Chicago Pioneers ”"—a 
series, by the way, in which an earn- 
est effort has been made to place on 
record so much as might be of inter- 
est to their descendants, to the futuré 
historian, and to the general public, 
concerning the early settlers of one of 
the most famous of American cities, 
more or less extended biographies 
have at one time or another been 
published of nearly all the men who 
were prominently identified with the 
city during the earlier years of its his- 
tory. Interesting personages, these 
founders and builders of a great city, 


VAN H. HIGGINS. 


and especially interesting are those 
who still survive to look back over a 
period of such wonderful commercial 
and industrial development, as to be 
without a parallel in history, and who 
looking backward can say “all of 


- which I saw, and part of which I was.” 


In the year 1837 Chicago had just 
begun to: be a municipality. The 
first city election had been held, and 
the first officers elected under the city 
charter had been duly installed, but 
there was little outside of this to en- 
title the place to recognition as a city, 
so that those whose acquaintance 
with it began as far back as that year 
may be said to have been witnesses 
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of its growth from the beginning. 
Among the young men who came 
to Chicago that year, and who have 
been identified with it the greater 
part of the time since that date, there 
were none who developed into more 
useful or honored citizens than Van 
Hollis Higgins, lawyer, jurist and 
financier. He was sixteen years old 
when he came west to join a brother 
who had preceded him to Chicago, 
and all the earlier years of his life had 
been spent in New York State where 
he was born February 2oth, 1821. 
His father, David Higgins—a farmer 
by occupation—was a native of East 
Haddam, Connecticut, who immi- 
grated to Cayuga County, New York 
in 1814, and later to Genesee County. 

His mother was Emma (Sackett) 
Higgins, a native of Vermont, and 
sister of Wm. A. Sackett, once a con- 
gressman from New York State, prom- 
inent as an anti-slavery agitator, and 
somewhat noted also as a traveler in 
Egypt and the Holy Land. 

Van H. Higgins received his early 
educational training in the village 
schools of Auburn and Seneca Falls, 
and before he came to Chicago had 
supplemented this training by a 
knowledge of the mercantile business 
which he acquired as a clerk in a 
store kept by an elder brother in Sen- 
eca Falls. When he came west this 
training served a good purpose and 
he was installed in the same capacity 
in a store which another brother was 
carrying onin Chicago. Not satisfied 
with his educational attainments, and 


ambitious to fit himself for a profes- 
sional rather than a mercantile career, 
he kept up his studies in connection 
with his clerical duties, and in the 
winter of 1837-38 being adjudged 
competent to teach school, he engaged 
in that occupation snccessfully in 
Vermillion County, Illinois. The 
next summer he spent in Chicago, and 
the following winter he again taught 
school in Vermillion County. In the 
spring of 1839 he found Chicago suf- 
fering from a business stagnation, 
which rendered it almost impossible 
to secure profitable employment for 
the summer, and he went to St. Louis. 
St. Louis was then a city of fifteen- 
thousand population, and the chief 
city of the west. Still another broth- 
er—he was one of eight sons—had 
preceded him to St. Louis, and was 
engaged there in the publication of 
the “Daily Argus,” a newspaper of 
considerable consequence among the 
pioneer journals of the city. Asso- 
ciating himself with this brother he 
devoted a year to general newspaper 
and reportorial work, and then, going 
into business on his own account, en- 
gaged again in commercial pursuits. 

Considered from a business stand- 
point his mercantile venture was en- 
tirely successful, but he was not sat- 
isfied with it asa permanent vocation, 
and sold out his mercantile interests 
to take up the study of law. The 
means which he had acquired by this 
time enabled him to devote some 
time to a systematic course of study, 
and removing to Iroquois County, IIl- 












inois, he was admitted to the bar there 
in 1843. After practicing a year in 
Middleport, he went to Galena, III- 
inois, where he formed a professional 
partnership with O. C. Pratt—at a 
later day a judge of the supreme 
court of Oregon,—and the firm thus 
constituted became one of the most 
successful and prominent law firms of 
the city. Elected city attorney of 
Galena, he served two years, and was 
identified with the bar of that city 
until 1852, when he was again attrac- 
ted to Chicago by its rapid growth, 
and the enlarged field which it offered 
for the profitable practice of his pro- 
fession. When he located in Chicago, 
he became associated with Corydon 
Beckwith—a few years since one of 
the most famous of American lawyers 
—and B. F. Strother, under the firm 
name of Higgins, Beckwith & Stroth- 
er. Strict attention to business and 
eminent ability on the part of those 
who composed it soon gave this firm 
a leading position at the Chicago bar, 
and a highly renumerative business. 

Actively interested in politics from 
the beginning of his professional ca- 
reer, Mr. Higgins did not feel for a 
time that he could afford to sacrifice 
his professional interests for political 
preferment, but in 1858 he was elected 
to the state legislature, where he 
served with distinction as one of the 
early Republican members of that 
body. A pronounced opponent of 
the extension of slavery, he had con- 
demned the repeal of the Missouri 
compromise, and hailed with satisfac- 
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tion the advent of a political party, 
which proposed to offer organized re- 
sistance to the slave power. It fol- 
lowed therefore as a natural conse- 
quence that he should have become 
an active and influential member of 
the Republican party, and such he 
has continued to be ever since. At the 
close of his legislative term, he was 
elected one of the judges of the su- 
perior court of Chicago, and served 
in that capacity until 1865; when he 
resigned to resume the practice of 
law, with Leonard Swett and Col. 
David Quigg as partners, the style 
of the firm being Higgins, Swett & 
Quigg. In 1872 having been elected 
to the presidency of an important 
manufacturing company, he practi- 
cally retired from the practice of law, 
other than that of looking after his 
own interests. Ata later date he ac- 
cepted the financial agency of the 
Charter Oak Life Insurance Company 
for the western states, and since 1880 
has been president of the National 
Life Insurance Company of the 
United States, the only corporation 
of the kind which has ever been char- 
tered by act of Congress. He has 
also been president of the Fidelity 
Safe Deposit Company, has held the 
controlling interest in Rose Hill Cem- 
etery, and been associated with many 
other enterprises of importance to 
Chicago. 

. In private life Judge Higgins has 
been one of the eminently successful 
business men of Chicago. With a 
genius for financiering, he has coupled 
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the strict integrity and conservatism 
which guaranteed absolute security 
for the trusts reposed in him. As a 
lawyer he was among the recognized 
leaders of the bar during his many 
years of active practice, a diligent 
student, and a chivalrous devotee to 
the interests of his clients. As a ju- 
rist he was distinguished for broad 
knowledge of the law, careful judg- 
ment, and splendid judicial bearing 
under all circumstances. 

Coupled with his professional 
knowledge and his thorough convers- 
ance with financial affairs, a practical, 
as well as theoretical knowledge of 
mechanics is one of Judge Higgins’ 
somewhat remarkable accomplish- 
ments. As other eminent lawyers 
have turned to literature or art for 
diversion from the affairs of profes- 
sional and business life, he has turned 
to “the science which treats of the 
nature of forces and of their action on 
bodies either directly or by the agency 
of machinery,” and so careful a study 
has he made of it that his judgment 
of any new mechanical device is said 
to be as unerring as that of any 
skilled mechanic. With the formulas 
of the text books he is apparently as 
familiar to-day as if he had been all 
his life a college professor instead of 
a practicing lawyer, and scarcely any 
new discovery of consequence escapes 
his attention. Mechanical and allied 
scientific publications are perused by 
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him with the ardor of a student, and 
to the invention and improvement of 
various mechanical devices he still 
gives no small share of his attention. 

A faithful and efficient public ser- 
vant in whatever capacity he has been 
called upon to serve, one of his most 
important services to his state, and to 
the country at large, was rendered 
during the war period, when he was 
one of the most active of the patriot- 
ic members of the “Union Defense 
Committee” of Chicago. Organized 
at the very*opening of the conflict, its 
labors were not ended until the war 
closed. Inthe matter of organizing 
and forwarding troops, of providing 
subsistence, of contributing men and 
money for the preservation of the 
Union, this committee had no 
superior among the patriotic. organi- 
zations of the United States. Of this 
committee Judge Higgins was one of 
the organizers, and as a member of 
its executive branch, he shared largely 
in the responsibility of formulating 
its policies, and of inaugurating and 
pushing to-a successful issue the 
various important movements in 
which it engaged. For these and 
other distinguished services as well as 
for his enterprise as a public spirited 
man of affairs, he will be remembered 
as one of the most useful and 
honored of the pioneer citizens of 
Chicago. 

Howarp Louis Conarp. 














Tue MemoriaL History oF THE C1TY OF 
New YORK, FROM ITS FIRST SETTLEMENT TO 
THE YEAR 1892, Edited by James Grant 
Wilson, Volume II, (New York History 
Company. New York, 1892.) 


It isa pleasure to look upon the second 
volume of this History. It strikes the eye at 
once as a piece of superior workmanship, on 
the part of the printers, the artists, and the 
illustrators. As to the printing of the text 
and of the illustrations, we seem to have be- 
fore us a number of the superb ‘‘ Century ” 
expanded to a larger size,and crystalized into 
a permanent form, We can not but admire 
the wisdom of the publishers in securing for 
the mechanical part of their production, the 
‘Printers for the Century Company,” the 
DeVinne Press. Without the reading of a line 
or a word, every one on opening to any chance 
page of this volume, utters an involuntary 
exclamation of delight. But the pleasure of 
the eye only the more surely tempts to the 
perusal of the ‘matter thus beautifully and 
profusely illustrated, and placed before one 
in such comfortably clear type. If possible 
the second volume surpasses the first in these 
mechanical details. A good sign, that! There 
need be no apprehension on the part of sub- 
scribers who have taken the series of the four 
volumes: on trust, or upon seeing the first 
volume, that their confidence was misplaced. 


The second volume takes up the thread of 
New York’s history where the first dropped it, 
about the close of the seventeenth century, 
and the opening of the eighteenth; in fact, 
the first chapter, covering the rule of Gover- 
nor Bellomont, datés 1698-1701. The his- 
tory of the eighteenth century is then pursued 
until we reach the end of the Revolutionary 
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period, or 1783. 








The evacuation of New 
York by the British on November 25 of that 
year, was absolutely the final episode of the 
Revolution; and it marked the beginning of 
a new and exceedingly important era in the 
history of the city. Hence the dividing line 
between the second and third volumes is very 
properly placed here. The Federal capital — 
for such "New York was for some years under 
Congress and under the first administration 
— destined to become the metropolis of the 
young Republic, entered upon a distinctly 
new life when it ceased to be colonial. 


The plan pursued up to the time of the 
earliest movements tending towards inde- 
pendence, is the same as that of the earlier 
volume. Periods during which the successive 
Colonial Governors ruled are assigned to the 
several contributors. This division is both 
natural and convenient under the circum- 
stances, in view of the fact that the book is 
not written by one author, but is the result 
of the codperation of many. It is justified 
moreover, by the consideration that New 
York was the seat of the colonial govern- 
ment, Yet to avoid merging too much the 
history of the city into that of the province— 
to keep the writers at home so to speak— 
there was given to each writer, besides the 
name and dates of the particular governor, 
some leading thought, or striking incident of 
local importance, which pre-emineatly dis- 
tinguished the period in hand. So that for 
instance, the titles of some of the chapters 
read as follows: ‘The Earl of Bellomont, 
and the suppression of Piracy;” ‘* Robert 
Hunter and the Settlement of the Palatines;” 
‘* William Crosby and the Freedom of the 
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Press” alluding to the great Zenger trial in 
1734. When it comes to the ‘‘Stamp Act,” 
the names of the Governors disappear from 
the titles, and ‘‘ New York During the Rev- 
olution.” closes the list of the historical 
chapters. 

As was true of the former volume, so again 
the inevitable result of codperative writing is 
here apparent; viz., there is some inequality 
in the literary merit of these several chap- 
ters. Variety of style is to be expected—for 
many men are of many minds—and when a 
man is known as a specialist in a certain de- 
partment, and his work is wanted for that 
reason, one can not always stop to inquire 
what is the measure of his literary 
quality by the side of his unquestioned 
weight as an authority in his line of study. 
But what is also indubitable, on the other 
hand, is that this multiplicity of writers, 
guarantees a freshness and vigor of applica- 
tion at every point of the composite structure; 
i. ¢. in every successive chapter. We have 


an idea that this is what a person interested 
in the history of New York City is looking 


for, and that he can do with a little less ‘‘lit- 
erature” if only the ‘‘ history” is reliable and 
exhaustive. 

It is a somewhat unfair thing to single out 
any one chapter of this volume for particular 
mention. Each reader, for one reason or 
another, will hit upon some chapter which 
shall be to him or her a favorite: largely de- 
termined by the study given by any one to 
this or that period, or by some other obvious 
or subtle link of interest. Yet it will not be 
very invidious on our part if we do make 
mention here of the chapter on “ New York 
During the Revolution.” Not only has the 
writer gathered his facts with evident and 
most painstaking diligence, and is thereby 
enabled to present in clearest view before us 
the picture of New York preparing for the 
Long Island campaign; the battle of Long 
Island itself; the manceuvers, and battles on 
Manhattan Island, correcting several erro- 
neous impressions as to localities; and finally 
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the life of the city in all the years of British 
occupation. But the editor has with warm 
enthusiasm seconded the diligence of the 
writer in making this chapter the most pro- 
fusely illustrated of all. There are fully a 
hundred illustrations within the pages de- 
voted to this chapter alone: Some rare, sev- 
eral curious, all of them handsome and dis- 
tinctly helpful in elucidating the text. Even 
here, however, it must be said in justice to 
the writer, it was his earnest interest which 
led to the discovery of many of the prints, 
and they were inserted at his suggestion. 


A word must be added to give evidence 
that we are not forgetting the scope of these 
pages, and to indicate the interest and utility 
of this volume (though a local history) for 
the student of our National history. The 
course of events throughout the eighteenth 
century, was one prolonged progress towards 
the goal reached by the peace of 1783, and 
the evacuation of New York. The struggle 
was between Royal prerogative—asserted 
constantly by the ministers who had in 
charge Colonial affairs, and by the governors 
sent out to govern here, who were selected 
either by ministerial influence, or because 
they were creatures in royal favor, and with- 
out the slightest reference to the wishes or 
the good of the colonists; and the awakening 
consciousness of the colonists that they pos- 
sessed rights, especially that their hard- 
earned money was their own, and not to be 
taxed out of their pockets without their hav- 
ing something to say about it. That in- 
tensely interesting political struggle can be 
clearly traced from chapter to chapter in the 
present volume. New York presents one of 
the fairest fields for its study, and as it were 
by asort of instinct, or because that lesson 
was such a palpable one in the history they 
were all discussing—every author has done 
his part in adding point and force to this 
gradual development of the spirit of inde- 
pendence which culminated in the Republic 
of the United States. 
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